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FLANDERS AND FUNERARY SHIP 
kK. DITOR: 

After a visit to the White House, Archbishop Cushing re- 
plied to Senator Flanders that there is no Catholic attitude 
on the McCarthy question and that MeCarthy is not dividing 
the Catholic Church. Couldn’t some good soul arrange to have 
Senator Flanders take a trip to the moon in one of those 
funerary ships discovered in Egypt. 

Jospen Kolmer 
Lowell, Mass 
Ed.: Senator Flanders’ insinuations about Cohn, Schine 
d McCarthy reached a new low in political dirt. 


THE MORAL ISSUE 
EDITOR 


How anyone can say there is no moral issue involved in 
the McCarthy case is beyond me. Isn’t notorious delinquency 
in prosecuting Communists a moral issue and isn’t the man 
who is working to throttle subversives on the side of the 
angels? Francis R. Flannely 
Boston, Mass 

It is amusing to read the professions of high patriotism 
and ethics by supporters of McCarthy. Any Catholic that 
has learned his Catechism knows that double dealing for a 
good cause is immoral. His position is morally indefensible. 
In fact I would say he is activated by pathological passion 
rather than ethics or intelligence. Moreover, it’s bad apolo 
getics to defend the likes of him: the Church will suffer 
for it.... John F. X. Deutscher 

New York, N. ¥ 

Ed.: (1) Double Dealing ? That is yet to he } roved: it is 
the nub of the coutroversy. (2) On this line of reasoning, it 
would be bad apologetics to defend anyone if the Church 
would suffer. Remember the old iaxim: “Let justice be done 
though the heavens fall.” (3) My personal opinion is that 
the attempt to “get” Senator McCarthy is now a matter of 
partisan politics, to become still more political between nou 
and the Nove mober elections. Bewure of justifuing private 
political opinions by appealing to “moral principles.” 


CRIME COMICS 
EDITOR: 

Thank God you have such a wonderful article (“Crime 
Comics Must Go!’”’-—June), which proves the wicked influ- 
ence which comic books have on the young. One of my baby 
nieces has the Sunday comics read to her (against my 





approval). Yesterday when she visited us, she 
told me that there was a bad man in the 
cupboard and that he had a knife in his heart! 
This situation is tragic-—most parents read the 
comics to babies to keep them quiet. I counter- 
acted this influence on Baby Susan by reading 
to her from a Catholie child’s book with illus- 
trations of the angels. 
Name Withheld 


GOLD MEDAL 
EDITOR: 


I take great pleasure in joining your many 
friends in congratulating you for the honor 
which the Catholic Press Association of the 
United States bestowed upon you for Editorial 
Content of THE CATHOLIC WORLD during 1953. 

In such times as we live in, sober, quiet 
thought and unbiased judgment have become 
rare. When we find these qualities in editorial 
writing we feel grateful to the Editor and we 
rightly praise him. The task is very great but 
your discharge of it from month to month 
brings honor to you and esteem for the splen- 
did magazine which you publish. 

Brother Lannon 


Power Memorial 
New York, N. Y. 


{ cade mu 


Ed.: In turn, our sincerest thanks to Brother 


Lannon and our thousands of other apprecia- 
tive readers who have made this award pos- 
sible. The term Editorial Content refers to all 


reading-matter of the (editorials, 
as distinct from cover, illustra- 


tions and typography. 


magazine 
articles, ete.), 


MORALITY OF H-BOMB USE 
EDITOR: 


In the treatise on the morality of the 
H-bomb, would it not be well to redefine war. 
Most of the deductions are based on the 
premises of generations ago when war was 
mainly a contest between soldiers and there 
was a sharp distinction between soldiers and 
noncombatants which no longer exists. Wars 
are no longer exclusively the action of the mili- 
tary. Rather they are contests of nations. 
Theologians have not awakened to the fact that 
modern wars are total wars. 

For instance, my sister received a citation 
from the British Government for her work in 
drawing up contracts in a New York office. A 
friend of mine was rejected from the Army be- 
-ause he was so expert in raising cattle; so, 
living in the middle of New Mexico, he was a 
more important factor than a soldier in the 
front line. Likewise, he could raise cattle very 
much better because of the equally necessary 
work in their line, of his wife and daughters 
giving him a good home. Ad infinitum. 


Ill 


There are few persons nowadays aside from 
babies and the totally incapacitated who do 
not take some part, directly or indirectly, in 
the prosecution of war. The citizens of Naga- 
saki, equally with the citizens of Berlin or 
Coventry, were legitimate targets. The chil- 
dren and others unable to take part come under 
the indirect voluntary. But I repeat, theolo- 
gians continue to treat war as though there 
were even yet a sharp distinction between com- 
batant and noncombatant. 


Right Rev. H. D. Buchanan 
El Paso, 


Teras 


Ed.: For a fuller discussion of the need of 
a moral pronouncement on the use of nuclear 
weapons, cf. “An Island Disappears,” 
don C. Zahn. in our May, 1953, 


hy Gor- 


issue, 


“BEGUILED A SHAKESPEARE” 
EDITOR: 

I am sure you will share my regret that my 
last name was misspelled “Ryan” in your 
printing (June) of my tribute to THE CATHOLIC 
WoRLD and Father Carey’s “Perennial Pas- 
sion.” I am, if anything, inordinately proud of 
the grand and famous name of “Regan,” the 
sight and sound of which beguiled a Shake- 
speare. Sean X. Regan 
Boston, Mass 


Ed.: Through my most grievous fault! I am 
very sorry. 


AN EYE? —OR A NOSE? — FOR NEWS 
EDITOR: 

Prescinding from the questions at issue, I 
feel that the televised reporting of the Army- 
McCarthy hearings has opened a new page in 
the history of communication. After more 
than a half-century of sincere respect for the 
American Press and its sense of obligation to 
the community, I can no longer persevere in 
such a trusting attitude. Time after time dur- 
ing the last few weeks I witnessed with my 
own eyes events which I later read in my news- 
papers in a form grossly disfigured in the 
telling. T. Bowers Willoughby 

Washington, DP. C. 


Ed.: The New York Herald Tribune head- 
line (June 6th) said: “McCarthy on Phone, 
Warned Stevens He’d ‘Live to Regret’ Ban on 
Generals Testifying.” Compare McCarthy’s 
actual words: “I am going to kick the brains 
out of anyone who protects Communists. If 
that is the policy of you, you just go ahead and 
do it. I will guarantee you that you will live 
to regret it.” That’s a horse of a different 
tenor. 
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Conscience Over Law? 
by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Ox: really important issue developed in the otherwise fantastic hear- 
ings on the Army charges and countercharges against an Army private. 
It involved a question of the ethics of revealing information to the Senate 
Investigating Committee. Senator McCarthy disclosed that an unnamed 
young officer in the Intelligence Unit of the Army had given him infor- 
mation about Communist infiltration into the Signal Corps. 

The Senator maintained that any member of the Executive Branch, 
in the face of “covering up” policies by his superiors, has the right to give 
secret information about subversion and espionage in his department 
even though a superior oflicer issues a directive forbidding it. The Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee declared that not only had the giver 
of such information committed a crime but the receiver as well. 


Tne problem involves the question of conflicting powers of the Execu- 
tive and the Legislative Branch. The Constitution gives total authority 
to the President over his Executive Department but the Constitution also 
vives Congress all legislative power and this has been taken to include the 
power to investigate the Executive Department as a guide to legislative 


action. 

On May 28th, Eisenhower declared: “The Executive Branch of the 
Government has the sole and fundamental responsibility . . . for the 
enforcement of our laws and Presidential orders. They include those to 
protect the security of our nation. . . . That responsibility cannot be 
usurped by any individual who may seek to set himself above the laws.” 

Aside from the legal question of the conflict of powers,-a question 
that should be authoritatively solved as soon as possible by the Supreme 
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Court, there is a moral problem 
involved that can have 
ous ramifications. 

Until the Supreme Court decides 
which arm of government has pre- 
the matter, the ques- 
what is the binding force 
of the President’s directive forbid- 
ding the handing over of informa- 
tion to the Senate Committee? An 
employee in the Executive Branch 
of government takes an oath to obey 
the President’s orders but he also 
promises to defend and protect the 
nation “against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic.” Is an employee 
bound to the Presidential 
directive if he deems it a mere po- 
litical device to hinder the work of 
Senator McCarthy? 


some serl- 


cedence in 
lion is: 


follow 


i, seems to me that from the stand- 
point of law, the directive must be 
presumed to bind in the ordinary 
case. Apparently, no world-shaking 
information was contained in the 
young Intelligence officer’s docu- 
ment. Chaos would 
result if every indi- 
vidual were to set 
himself up against 
Catholic theologians state 
that oftentimes a manifestly unjust 
law must be obeyed for the sake of 
public peace and the common wel- 
fare. 


Private 
Judgment 


the law. 


However, | do think that the 
directive would cease to have bind- 
ing foree if its observance were 
imminently and gravely perilous to 
the public good. Suppose an em- 
ployee in the government could 
thwart the theft of H-bomb infor- 
mation tomorrow by going over the 
boss’s head to the Senate Commit- 
tee or the F.B.1.? In that case, a 
directive would cease to apply be- 
cause it would be gravely harmful 
to the public welfare! 


WORLD 


So much for the question of the 
law and its binding power. What 
about conscience? This is a differ- 
ent field altogether. If a man’s con- 
science tells him he must do this 
good act and avoid this evil, he is 
bound to follow his conscience. A 
sure conscience must be obeyed. 
It does not matter whether the 
man’s practical judgment is right 
or wrong, he must obey it since he 
thinks he is right. Of course he may 
be culpable in not learning the facts 
beforehand but if at the moment of 
acting he judges his act a good one, 
then he must follow his conscience. 

Pope Pius XII in an address on 
War Crimes (Oct. 3, 1953) said no 
soldier can absolve himself from 
blame for crimes on the ground that 
he was only acting on orders from 
above. So, it seems to me that an 
Executive Department employee is 
ordinarily bound to follow the 
Presidential directives: in an ex- 
traordinary case, however, if he re- 
alizes that all recourse to higher 
authorities in his department is 
barred, and if after careful consid- 
eration, he comes to a considered 
conclusion that he can avert a ter- 
rible catastrophe by divulging in- 
formation to a Senate Committee, 
he must release the information or 
sulfer the pangs of a troubled con- 
science. 


Ee 


ARE WE BLOODTHIRSTY? 


= profound respect for a truly 
great Christian thinker, I beg to dif- 
fer with the last paragraph of Mr. 
de la Bedoyere’s article this month 
(p. 800). America is not mentioned 
by name and yet the paragraph is a 
strong indictment of the role that 


the U. S. is playing in the cur- 
rent international drama. When he 
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pleads for diplomacy and patience 
and conferences, Mr. de la Bedoyere 
is expressing the prevalent British 
attitude toward Americans. 

That attitude is obvious. A Gal- 
lup poll recently taken in Britain 
showed that 40° of those ques- 
tioned disapproved of America’s 
role in world affairs, 37° approved 
and 23% were uncertain. The Man- 
chester Guardian (May 6, 1954) cit- 
ing these statistics, asked the Brit- 
ish people to be more genial in their 
views on the U. S. It claimed that 
the British had good right to be 
critical of Dulles and McCarthy and 
H-bomb explosions in the Pacific 
and swaggering American soldiers 
in London but reminded these same 
critics that the U. S. has done more 
than any other country to guarantee 
peace in the world 
and to help others to 
secure their pros- 
perity, health and 
welfare. The editorial warned read- 
ers that continued ingratitude, hos- 
tility and unthinking criticism may 
turn Americans inward again upon 
themselves. “One day they may 
take the critics at their word and 
go home, back to America and back 
to isolation.” 


Go Home, 
Americans? 


To begin with, Americans abomi- 
nate war quite as vehemently as Mr. 
de la Bedoyere. We may be im- 
petuous and rambunctious but we 
have no desire to transform our 
globe into a vast cemetery. Yet it 
seems almost impossible to con- 
vince Europeans of the fact. In her 
April 24th column in The New York 
Times, the late Mrs. Anne O’Hare 
McCormick wrote: “The Russians 
are talking peace and stirring up 
war and we are working desperately 
for peace and talking of the danger 
of war, but the paradox is that their 
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seem to count more than 
their deeds and our deeds count less 
than our words. At any rate, our 
paramount task at the moment is to 
convince the world that we are aim- 
ing at peace, first, last and all the 
time.” 

At a critical moment like the 
present when the Soviets are ex- 
ploiting anti-American feeling, it is 
unfortunate that any Britons should 
give aid to the enemy by agreeing 
that Americans are warmongers. 
In many European and Asiatic 
minds there is a delicate balance 
between defeatism and desire to re- 
sist the Reds and if anti-American 
propaganda succeeds, these people 
will resign themselves to their 
apathy. 

Last July, at the meeting of 
French Social Week, Msgr. Mon- 
tini, the Papal pro-Secretary, 
warned the scholars and statesmen 
present not to be seduced by the 
mirage of peace propaganda. Some 
noble Catholic minds, he alleged, 
had let themselves 
be led astray on this 
point. “In our rest- 
less age, when peace 
is profaned by the hypocritical pre- 
tensions of those who would like to 
divert the noble ideal of all peoples 
to their own profit and to the detri- 
ment of others, let all the sons of 
the Church merit the Beatitude of 
the Gospels: Blessed are the peace- 
makers!” In the Soviet propaganda 
pattern, the corollary of Soviet love 
of peace is American love of war. 


words 


Msgr. 
Montini 


I, is quite obvious to us that Amer- 
ica and Britain agree on the same 
goal but differ on the means of 
attaining it. The “get tough” policy 
is not a declaration of war: it’s a 
frantic attempt to prevent war. 
Barbara Ward said that whether 
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you compromise or not with the So- 
viets, you land up in the same posi- 
tion. We have learned even more of 
a lesson than that. We have seen the 
British and the French policy of ap- 
peasement actually precipitating a 
war in 1940. Appeasement fed the 
vanity and arrogance of the Nazi 
leaders. We have seen Roosevelt's 
policy of philanthropy to the Rus- 
sians building them up into a fright- 
ful war machine. Whenever you 
compromise with the Soviets, you 
make them more powerful, more 
importunate, more aggressive. Cer- 
tainly, if history teaches anything, 
it teaches the lesson 
that compromise 
and concession whet 
the appetite for con- 
quest and quicken the pace of ad- 
vaneing Throwing Indo- 
china to the wolves and recognizing 
Red China and admitting her to the 
U.N. are short cuts to suicide. 


Food for 
the Wolves 


armies. 


| CAN well understand why Brit- 
ons should regard what happens in 
Indochina as a remote colonial cat- 
fight. For England is preoccupied 
with its own plight, a plight that we 
so many thousands of miles away 
fail to appreciate. Churchill has the 
idea that an H-Bomb dropped in the 
Irish Sea would inundate the British 
Isles with a great tidal wave. And 
who will deny the possibility? 

At the same time it is useless to 
hide one’s head in the sand and 
imagine that compromises and con- 
ferences will avert the terrible 
catastrophe. “However disappoint- 
ing, however depressing the picture 
of wrangle and conference may be, 
it is not so depressing as the results 
of total war.” These words are 
taken from Mr. de la Bedoyere’s 
article mentioned above. With them 
we agree heartily but we fail to see 
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any reason for thinking that wran- 
gles and conferences will prevent 
total war. The Soviets never allow 
conferences to interfere with the 
timetable of conquest. 


| in any question of 
this nature, we have to face the fact 
that peace is a sham unless it is 
based on justice. No problem is ever 
solved until it’s solved correctly. 
An unjust peace, arrived at after 
months of wrangling and discus- 
sions, bears the horrible seeds of 
future war. The Holy Father has 
inscribed on his coat-of-arms the 
motto: “Peace, the work of Justice.” 
In his addresses and encyclicals, he 
has stressed the point that a spuri- 
ous peace cannot endure. We can- 
not help but think of Korea and 
Indochina as we read the words of 
his Christmas Address of 1948: “A 
people threatened with an unjust 
aggression, or already its victim, 
may not remain passively indiffer- 
ent, if it would think and act as 
Christians. All the more does the 
solidarity of nations forbid others 
to behave as mere spectators in an 
attitude of apathetic neutrality.” 

Finally, just a word in regard to 
a statement quoted with approval 
by Mr. de la Bedoyere: “I hope that 
Korea is the beginning of better 
things, of wars not pushed to the 
last extremity because both sides 
are a little frightened of what that 
might mean.” I do not presume to 
speak for the majority of Americans 
but I cannot, for the life of me, see 
what has been settled in Korea. We 
won the first war there; then the 
Chinese came in and defeated us in 
the second war. Unification is im- 
possible and a thoroughly unjust 
partition line will be drawn that 
will simply sow the dragons’ teeth 
of another war. 
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It has been an unpleasant task to 
dissent from the opinions of the 
esteemed editor of the Catholic Her- 
ald (London), but I can assure him 
that we regard an uncompromis- 
ing attitude toward Communism as 
proof and sign of “fidelity to the 
principles of love and understand- 
ing which God Himself came on 
earth to teach.” 


ANNE O’HARE McCorMICK 


I, this age of unreason, the death 
of Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick is 
an incalculable loss. Hers was a 
rich and mellow mind and it was “a 
feast of reason” to read her daily 
column in The New York Times 
entitled “Abroad.” She seemed to 


move about the world watching the 
great panorama of current events 
with a sharp eye and feeling the 


joys and the sorrows of our time 
with a very sensitive Christian 
heart. She had a warm sympathy 
for the suffering and a cold hatred 
for tyranny. But the truly unique 
feature of her daily columns was 
their utter reasonableness. There 
was no slant in her writings, no 
shrill party line, no propaganda. 
There was an almost impersonal, 
Olympian detachment in her obser- 
vations on current events. She was 
a reporter in the grand tradition. 
Raymond Swing simply echoed 
the opinion of his fellow  corre- 
spondents when he said: “I can 
testify she was supreme in her pro- 
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fession, surely the greatest woman 
journalist who ever lived, and 
among the few greatest of either 
sex. Her insight, grasp and fidelity 
to truth were unusual, her balance 
was remarkable; her ability to re- 
port the intricate doings of inter- 
national affairs was masterly.” 


Aue O’HARE McCormick was not 
a consciously Catholic writer. Yet 
her deep and basic Catholicism kept 
asserting itself in her columns. It 
was part of her, part of the gracious 
nobility of her mind, part of her 
unerring moral, judgment, part of 
her keen awareness 
of the awful fact of 
sin in human life. 
She had no thesis in 
her reporting, she preached no ser- 
mons in her commentary on the 
passing scene. She was an artist 
composing a daily work of art in 
conformity with right reason. Her 
column “Abroad” would have de- 
lighted the mind of St. Thomas 
especially in its three qualities of 
integrity, proportion and clarity. 

The College of St. Mary of the 
Springs, of which she was an 
alumna, and The Catholic Universe 
Bulletin, of which she had once been 
an associate editor, may well be 
proud of this great woman journal- 
ist. To her surviving husband and 
sisters we express our sorrow and 
the hope that the angels will soon 
lead her “abroad” to a place of re- 
freshment, light and 
peace. 


Gracious 
Nobility 


everlasting 








Recollection 


of Hope 


| every night during the 
winter of 1944 buzz bombs would 
plummet to earth in London and 
detonate in a roar that would make 
the haggard more haggard and con- 
vince the fatalists that their rigid 
despair was kinder than keeping a 
vigil of conscience and compassion 
The fog that softened the glare of 
the explosions and lessened the 
starkness of the ruins, dulled the 
edges of thought. Living in the fog 
and the tension, straining to see 
clearly and act attentively, had 
drained my spirit and distorted my 
whole outlook. IT was weary and 
choking with exhatstion and the 
ache of overwork. Every day I felt 
more whirled and ragged; as if 
someone had breathed the single 
word “War” with a rotting perma- 
nence through the top of my head 
and into every sickened fiber of my 
body. 


We atxine to my quarters in Ely 
Street late one night I was forced to 
seek shelter by a raid alert. 1 
dodged into a half demolished house 
simply to be by myself, instead of 
in a crowded, steamy shelter. I felt 
my way along the hall and groped 
into the blackness of a deserted side 
room. As my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the darkness I could see 
the outlines of books. On a tired im- 
pulse, half eynieal, half curious, 1 
searched and found blackout cur- 
tains on the windows, and cau- 
tiously flicked on my flashlight to 
read the titles. 

Dozens of books were ranged 
along heavy shelves. Many of the 
volumes were set with their edges 








by; Dennis Clark 


oul, their titles hidden at the back 
of the shelves, as if the owner knew 
his library so well by jacket covers, 
shapes and sizes that familiarity 
rather than titles guided selection. 
| held my light up and withdrew 
sume of the books. To my surprise 
| found titles that had been my own 
delight and study for years—-works 
by Don Sturzo, Claudel, Bernanos, 
Maritain, Péguy, Guardini and De 
Lubac. The library was a collection 
of the works of the tireless new 
Christians who had waged the soul 
war of Europe in the days before 
the Continent’s peace had_ been 
blown into memory. The books 
made me recall order and quiet un- 
derstanding. 

Moving carefully, guarding the 
beam of my light with my hand, | 
looked about in the murk of the 
room, Near one wall was a large 
drawing board, spread with sheets 
of drawing paper with the inevitable 
curls at the edges. The quiet of the 
book-lined room seemed to slowly 
act as a sedative to my tired mind. 


A, lirst 1 didn’t really relate the 
lines on the drawing paper to one 
another. The lines themselves were 
intriguing, for I believe a simple 
line is very often the surest arrow 
of expression that a mind can un- 
leash. My eye ran along the trac- 
ings, noting a certain surety and 
oddity about the threaded pencil- 
ings. I began to discern shapes and 
designs and see the running energy 
that the lines tied together. There 
was almost too much activity in the 
curves to be confined to two dimen- 
sions, but a finality and certainty of 
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touch held it there. I half saw and 
half sensed all this very quickly, 
for | was not in any deeply analyti- 
cal mood, simply inquisitive. But 
the sketches before me were not 
only arresting in their effect, they 
were absolutely aggressive. 

I bent to inspect the top drawing 
more closely. It was some sort of 
conveyance. Marked at the bottom 
were the words “Christopher II.” It 
was apparently an automobile, but 
fashioned in such a way that I 
smiled. The exactness of line and 
fidelity of proportion were too defi- 
nite for it to have mecha- 
nized caricature. I was ready to 
laugh to myself there alone in the 
dark, but I didn’t. There was noth- 
ing humorous about the drawing. 
The automobile had its body de- 
picted in the shape of a rushing 
angel. 


been a 


The idea was initially preposter- 
ous to me, but the drawing was 
literal and effective. The sleek front 
fenders arched to the rear in de- 
lightful emulation of backswept 
wings. The front of the vehicle was 
clearly molded into a taper of hand- 
somely traditional angelic features. 
The whole rendering was simple, al- 
most austere, and yet replete with 
a clean fullness and aptitude of de- 
sign that endowed it with a satisfy- 
ing modern touch. The cab of the 
car was so low that the entire visual 
emphasis was concentrated on the 


half emergent, but unmistakable 
angel form. 


| BECAME quite engrossed now, 
folding over several drawings and 


intently bending over the board. 
The next perspective before me was 
shaded and flaringly colored in sev- 
eral places. The same weaving 
energy moved through its lines. It 


depicted what appeared to be a 
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severely constructed blast furnace, 
a functional monolith that towered 
above toiling workers. On_ the 
slowly rounded surface of the fur- 
nace in giant and dominating steel 
relief, were the figures of the Trin- 
ity, a commanding Jehovah, a reign- 
ing Christ, and a descending Dove. 
The lengthened planes in the face 
of the Christ made Him seem calmly 
watchful. These figures bulked out 
of the huge apparatus in stoic sim- 
plicity, but still seemed to be part 
of the furnace. A coloring of fire- 
light bathed the reliefs and height- 
ened the aspect of power. The 
strange combination of imagery in 
steel and mammoth size was boldly 
balanced with alternating heights of 
erectness and a conquering gravity. 
At the bottom of the drawing sheet 
were lettered notes, “. .. The work 
of each will be made manifest, for 
the day of the Lord will declare it, 
since the day is to be revealed in fire. 
The fire will assay the quality of 
everyone’s work” (1 Cor. iii, 13), 


We mat had I found? Were these 
the pathetic markings of some mis- 
guided zealot? Had some fanatie or 
hapless visionary made them? The 
care and quality of the drawings re- 
futed such an estimate. There was 
too much sanity and integrity in- 
herent in them. I suspected some- 
thing more exalted, something more 
exciting. 

Turning more pages I found de- 





In all ages, says Dennis Clark, man has 
attested to his belief in his Creator by cast- 
ing and imprinting his possessions with sym- 
bols of divinity. In the accompanying article 
Mr. Clark envisions the efforts of a modern 
artist to make God and man’s image of Him 
manifest in the forms of our own industrial 
age. Mr. Clark is at present engaged in 
Community Relations work with the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority. 
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tail drawings for the blast furnace. 
“He led them with a cloud by day 
and all night with a glow of fire,” 
was written on one of them. There 
were sketches employing traditional 
Christian symbols with extreme in- 
venuity as working parts of orna- 
ments on all kinds of machines and 
structures. One of the most re- 
inarkable was a schematic diagram 
of a dynamo with the armature sup- 
ports cast in the shapes of the Greek 
letters A and ®. There was no exag- 
geration or falsity about the sketch. 
The two great steel letters fitted into 
the machine and cradled its arma- 
ture with wholly appropriate di- 
mension. Yet, their symbolism 
would have been quite distinct to 
anyone walking around the dyna- 
mo. Across the casing of the ma- 
chine was brazened a plain radiant 
figure of the Saviour. 

There were many more drawings, 
striking in their foreefulness. A 
vrain elevator was transformed 
from a drab, bleak structure on one 
sheet to a brightly colored tower of 
praise rising out of the fields on an- 
other. Its sides were painted with 
tall portraits of the Blessed Mother. 
Saints, each with an arching nim- 
bus, formed a_- serrated crown 
around the top of the high tower. 


I BEGAN to understand the drawings 
at this point. They were attempts, 
it seemed, to make God and man’s 


images of Him manifest in the 
forms of our time. At first the com- 
binations seemed shocking, but 
even this was an advantage. The 
artist had seized the shapes of mod- 
ern industry and was using them 
to make a visual proclamation of 
the abiding presence of God, the ul- 
timate Creator and Source of our 
dominance over nature. 


In all times man has attested to 
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his belief in his Creator by casting 
and imprinting his possessions with 
symbols of divinity. Objects and 
surfaces are made to bear testimony 
to the creed by which man lives. 
Solomon’s artisans covered cedar 
with gold and struck on the metal 
the words of the Lord. The Roman- 
ized Goths on the Rhone and the 
Seine cut and hammered the life of 
Christ into the stones of their towns 
and cathedrals. Why should it be 
any different in the age of indus- 
try? “May the glory of the Lord en- 
dure forever, may the Lord be glad 
in His works.” 


I HAD become so preoccupied that 
the wailing “All Clear” sirens hard- 
lv distracted me. I was fascinated 
by the most spectacular sketch of 
the whole set. It was astonishing in 
its proficiency. A building was 
drawn on the wide white sheet of 
paper. The structure consisted of a 
long low extension that was joined 
to a tall conerete and glass main 
tower. The walls were set with 
projecting forms high above the 
ground. Near the top the sides of 
the building were gently angled in- 
ward and outward. The entire exe- 
cution the amazing effect, 
when viewed in profile, of a man 
kneeling with clasped hands and 
bowed head. The complete - sil- 
houette was extraordinary. The ele- 
vator building, proud commercial 
monument of our skylines, had 
been framed to humility. 

The building itself was rendered 
without any of the stiff, make-be- 
lieve effects of architectural draw- 
ing. It rose handsomely, story upon 
story of white concrete frame shin- 
ing with vertical shafts of clear 
glass. But there was no pride in its 
height. The devotional lines stood 
out strongly and realistically. The 


gave 
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building seemed to rise in transpar- 
ent innocence, open to the light 
and sky, set at the entrance to a 
wide harbor. 

There were artistic qualities in 
the strange drawings that bound all 
of them together. a high 
energy, an open simplicity and lack 
of elaboration 


Despite 


prevailed giving a 
sense of restraint and universal ap- 
peal. Christ stood in plain serenity 
in the representations, the robes 
were unadorned, the materials clear 
in surface. A satisfying equilibrium 
was struck and a fulfillment con- 
veved that seemed to be profoundly 
expressive of spiritual strength. 


TT ciated even remember leaving 
that room. I must have merely 
walked away into the dark London 
streets, rapt in thought. The way 
one would after an exciting concert 
or some uplifting experience. Later 
I tried to locate the occupant of the 
half ruined house. I was feverishly 
eager to find the man who made 
those drawings. What an extraordi- 
nary and brilliant conception of the 
Christian vocation he must have. 
His idea of religious penetration 
was so strong and active that it had 
advanced against the city of man 
with the loving marks of Christian 
redemption. He had tried to place 
these marks on the highest symbols 
of man’s modern power, ransoming 
them from the service of war and 
greed to the praise and witness of 
God. 

I never succeeded in finding the 
artist or philosopher or saint, who- 
ever it was, that had left his work 
in the book-lined room. Apparently 
the owner never 


reclaimed either 


the bomb-damaged property or the 
sketches. I returned one evening to 
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find the building completely empty. 
All of the furnishing and posses- 
sions had been impounded by the 
British government. 

My time in England was running 
short. I repeatedly tried to trace the 
materials and the owner. The per- 
son who owned the house had sublet 
it, but nobody knew to whom. 
Neighbors, officials, civil servants; 
nobody knew who had occupied the 
study. My elforts were smothered 
in a welter of red tape and misin- 
formation. 


Te ideal and purpose represented 
by my discovery often comes to my 
mind now as I read current journals 
and books. The mission of the 
priests in the industri: cities of 
France and Holland and the union- 
management attempts at joint in- 
dustry control in’ Europe 
heartening experiments in_ social 
reconstruction. The functioning of 
Catholic Action groups and Chris- 
tian Democratic parties in Belgium 
and Italy point to a blessed cohesion 
of Christian men in pursuit of social 
order. New forms of church archi- 
tecture, an extended revival in lit- 
urgy and Sacred Seripture and 
inspiring leadership within the 
Chureh—all of these things could 
mean a resurrection of Christ in the 
life of modern man, a spiritualized 
society dwarfing in vigor and ac- 
complishment the marred edifice of 
the medieval world. 

I often wonder when we will see 
the providence of God in our ma- 
chines and recognize His power in 
the ingenuity of our whirring tech- 
nology. I wonder if the artist who 
made those drawings is still alive 
and if he is still bent to his pur- 
pose. 


are 











Protestantism and the Mass 


by JOHN L. MURPHY 


Ox: of the worst results of the 
Protestant Reformation was that it 
took away from its followers the 
opportunity to satisfy a very basic 
need of human nature: the need for 
some form of outward _ sacrifice. 
Whatever may have been the inten- 
tions of the first Reformers, it soon 
became apparent that the move- 
ment was going to change the notion 
of worship. The primary doctrine 
of justification by faith alone could 
lead in no other direction. Luther 
made the first hesitating steps. He 
excluded the consecration from the 
Mass, but he hoped that somehow 
or other he might keep alive some 
belief in the real presence of Christ. 

Zwingli, Calvin and their disci- 
ples, however, carried his principles 
to the logical conclusion. They 
eliminated entirely anything re- 
sembling what was once the Mass. 
The only presence of Christ they 
would admit was that fashioned 
within the heart of the believer. 
They would have nothing to do 
with a_ real, objective presence 
within the Blessed Sacrament, mak- 
ing possible a true sacrifice. From 
that time on, it became more the 
custom to criticize the Church of 
Rome for its “ecclesiastical” sacri- 
fice: something standing between 
the individual and Christ’s death 
upon the cross. 


LL, was from the followers of Cal- 
vin that the Protestant dislike for 
ceremonial developed. The Lu- 
theran bodies have kept a more 
liturgical form of service even to 
this day and, theologically, most 
Lutherans will hold to some form 
of presence of Christ in the Eucha- 
rist. Yet even with them, once Lu- 
ther had excluded the priesthood 
and the altar of consecration, the 
very notion of ritual sacrifice was 
lost. It is only a subjective pres- 
ence of Christ that remains: a pres- 
ence within the individual believer. 
The notion of a liturgical act, some- 
thing done in union with Christ was 
replaced with a different teaching. 

Public worship consisted entirely 
in the preaching of the Word; pub- 
lic worship was placed at the serv- 
ice of the individual. It was not 
something that the individual man 
did in union with other believers; 
it was, rather, something that he 
made use of, for his own personal 
spiritual benefit. The rather vague, 





In the noticeable increase in ceremonial in 
Protestant churches, Father John L. Murphy 
sees a trend that may eventually lead Protes- 
tantism to rediscover the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and the essential beauty of that gift of 
Christ which it rejected 400 years ago. 
Father Murphy is the author of The Living 
Christ, and In the Image of Christ, to be 
published next month. 
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social-minded attitude that re- 
mained in Protestantism found ex- 
pression chiefly in the common 
singing of the Reformation hymns. 
The singing, however, like the read- 
ings from Scripture and the ser- 
mons, were placed at the service of 
the individual. It was not some- 
thing done, something offered up to 
God. It was something 

enliven his personal faith. 


eared to 


Tin modern Protestant, as in so 
many other points of doctrine, has 
departed considerably from these 
teachings of the sixteenth century. 
He speaks far more easily of the 
general notion of sacrifice; he looks 
upon his hymns as a form of wor- 
ship by which he dedicates himself 
to God. His gift of money is looked 
upon as a symbol of himself; it 
represents his “gift of self” to God. 
The noticeable increase in ceremo- 
nial in Protestant churches helps 
give expression to this often unex- 
pressed feeling. 

Coming to church may mean 
more to the modern Protestant than 
to his sixteenth century forebears. 
For him, as for them, it means com- 
ing together to give praise and 
honor to God; and it means an op- 
portunity to increase his faith. But 
it is beginning to mean also a serv- 
ice which has meaning in terms of 
himself. It means an opportunity 
to express in some outward fashion 
what he feels within his heart. 

Modern Protestantism, in other 
words, is tending to rediscover the 
original meaning of Christ’s words: 
“the true worshipers will worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth.” 
Christ intended by them to empha- 
size the need of an internal disposi- 
tion in our external observances. 
At the time of the Reformation, His 
words were brought forth to sup- 
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port the abandonment of external 
ceremony; they were used as an ex- 
planation for taking away all the 
color and the ritual that had been 
a part of Christianity for 1,500 
vears, that had belonged to the 
worship of the chosen people cen- 
turies before that. 

The current trend marks nothing 
but a trend, of course; Protestant- 
ism has not yet rediscovered the 
real But when 
it speaks of symbolism, it is grasp- 
ing at one of the elements of ritual 
sacrifice. There may be a vague, but 
fervent, hope that such concern 
may eventually lead it to rediscover 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, and the 
essential beauty of that gift of 
Christ which it rejected 400 years 
il 


notion of sacrifice. 


SO. 


Hoo: N deep within the very heart 
of man, there is a crying need for 
God; man ts, by nature, a religious, a 
God-seeking creature. But when he 
tries to express what he feels in the 
sight of the all-powerful God, he 
has always felt somewhat hampered. 
He faces a special problem, for 

unlike the angel 


he is not simply 
a spirit. Half of his nature is some- 
thing material, something physical. 
It is equally as important as the 
spiritual half of his nature, and it 


clamors for recognition. It must 
enter into everything he does in 
life. 

This intimate combination of 
body and soul, of matter and spirit, 
is what we mean by “man.” It is 
the distinguishing feature of man, 
the mystery of man. This must in- 
fluence, also, the nature of his reli- 
gious life. His worship must neces- 
sarily include his body; it is the 
worship of the whole man. 

It is in expressing this relation- 
ship between himself and God that 
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man feels the immensity of that un- 
speakable breach between the finite 
and the Infinite, between the pass- 
ing and the Eternal, between mate- 
rial man and the Eternal Spirit. 
Man wants to cast himself down at 
the feet of this Supreme Being, and 
pledge his acceptance of this fact 
of dependence. He wants to give 
himself to God, to place himself in 
the Eternal Hands, that God may 
do with him as He wills. He de- 
sires to dedicate himself to God and 
His service, but he cannot reach out 
and touch God as he desires; nor 
can his physical nature lay hold of 
his intellect and will, and place 
them before the throne of God. 


Mas has recourse, then, to the so- 
lution reached by men of all times 
and places: he turns to the use of 
svmbols and signs. He 
thing apart as a sign or symbol of 
himself. He dedicates this material 
gift to God in testimony of his own 
desire to devote himself completely 
to the service of the Supreme Being. 
He offers” sacrifice. He chooses 
something very special, something 
worthy of God: the first fruits of 
his harvest, or his finest lamb or 
the most incense. He 
them apart as something holy: he 
sanctifies them, as the word sacri- 
fice implies: sacrum facere, to make 
holy. But what he really wants to 
set apart and sanctify is his own 
life; he gives himself. This outward 
ritual is merely a sign of this in- 
ward submission of the man’s heart 
and soul to God. 


sets some- 


choice sets 


Bis of this the Protestant world 
lost. It suppressed that basic urge 
of the human heart to express out- 
wardly, by some symbolic gift, what 
it experienced. Tt possessed no pub- 
lic, official act of sacrifice. Yet 
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what is the current trend toward 
symbolism but some faint indica- 
lion that such a human need can- 
not be set aside for long? It clamors 
for a hearing. It is a striking wit- 
ness that such ceremonial does ac- 
tually spring from the nature of 
man; it is something he needs. 

The Protestant Reformers, in 
their overwhelming antipathy to- 
ward the clergy, found it neces- 
sary to rid themselves of everything 
that the term = “priest” implied. 
They set about fashioning an ex- 
planation for their “priest-less” re- 
ligion, but they were forced to build 
upon very weak principles. They 
did violence to nature. In their an- 
gry attacks they began to speak of 
the “pagan superstition” of the 
Mass, the “magic,” the “senseless 
mimicry,” the “humorous imitation 
of the Sacrifice of Calvary.” They 
missed, of course, the identity of 
the Mass and Calvary but, even 
more, they failed to see that it is 
natural for man to express his de- 
pendence upon God in an outward, 
material fashion. 


F ita worship their false gods, 
it is true, by making use of incense 
and candles, music and art, cere- 
monial robes and prayers. They do 
so, however, not because they are 
pagans, but because they are human 


beings. When men “turn to God 
from idols, to serve the living and 
true God,” they bring their human 
nature with them. They have need 
of a material side in their worship. 
The use of ritual is not a “pagan” 
practice, just because pagans make 
use of it. The Jews of the Old Tes- 
tament, men of all times and places 
have expressed themselves in this 
way. These means of expressing 
our dependence upon a Supreme 
Being were directed to the wrong 
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object by the pagan. When a man 
does know the one and true God, 
however, he need not give up these 
natural ways of expressing what he 
feels within his soul. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass has 
been adorned, for that reason, with 
the richness of the Judeo-Christian 
ritual. These things are not used 
merely to attract men, but rather 
to make them conscious of just 
what they are doing at Mass, what 
a sacred act they are performing 
There is an entire apostolate in this 
regard, endeavoring to make men 
understand their liturgical — life 
more clearly. 

Christ lives on in His Church; we 
must become ever more conscious 
of that. But though Christ lives on 
in His Mystical Body at all times 
and places, His mystical life is never 
more striking than when His mem- 
bers gather about the altar to offer 
up the very sacrifice of their Divine 
Head. Christ knew that the mem- 
bers of His Church would also feel 
this natural need to express out- 
wardly their dependence upon their 
Maker. As in the other activities of 
their lives, He wanted them here 
also to be “Other Christs.” He pro- 
vided for this by giving them a sacri- 
fice: His sacrifice. The members of 
His Church were to share not only 
in His and 
apostolic work ; 


grace knowledge and 
even more, they are 
to participate, in their own way, in 
that central action of Christ by 
which He redeemed the world. 


Bo. in the Mass, Christ continues 


that same sacrifice. It was the eli- 
max of His life upon earth; and it 
must be the very center of every 
Christian life. It is the sacrifice of 
which the prophet spoke, a sacri- 
fice that will never cease: “For 
from the rising of the sun even to 
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the going down, my name is great 
among the Gentiles; and in every 
place there is sacrifice, and there 
is offered to my name a_ clean 
oblation.”. The Mass is Calvary. 
Under the appearances of bread and 
wine, the Body and Blood of Christ 
are offered up ino an 
manner. 

The Protestant world forgot that 
fact. It is no longer gathered at the 
foot of the ever-present Cross. The 
Sacrifice of Calvary remained the 
central act of history for them, but 
it ceased to be an ever-present 
reality, a living act in which they 
took part. And the change in Prot- 
estant mentality undoubtedly had 
some influence upon certain mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body as well. 
We find people today who think of 
“hearing Mass” in the same way as 
one would hear a sermon. They are 
perplexed when told that they can- 
not satisfy their obligation of at- 
lending Mass by watching it over 
television because they can “see” 
and “hear” the priest even better 
than they ean in chureh. They fail 
to see that a man can no more par- 
ticipate in a social act when sepa- 
rated from the group, than he could 
sing tenor in the choir unless he 
were with the other members. 

Too few of our Catholic people 
appreciate the vast difference, too, 
between a Protestant religious serv- 
ice, and the social act in which they 
participate at Mass. A Catholic 
man or woman not come to 
hear Mass as one would a sermon; 


unbloody 


does 


nor does their social worship con- 
sist primarily in raising their voices 
in united song toward God. The ac- 
tivity of the Mass goes far deeper. 
Its social basis is far more pro- 
found. It is a matter of what we 
do at Mass. It means understanding 
our oneness with Christ in His 
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Church, our oneness with 
olfering His sacrifice. 


Him in 


Pines the priest acts in the name 
of Christ, the Head of the Church, 
he acts in the name of the members 
of that Church as well. The Mass is 
always a social act, even if the peo- 
ple are nov present. Because it is a 
social act, however, it is surely most 
proper that the faithful be present 
in large numbers whenever possible, 
and that they endeavor to make 
themselves more conscious of the 
social clement in this sacrifice. It is 
especially fitting that) they take 
some active part in this corporate 
worship. 

Yet what is the reaction, only too 
often, when a dialogue Mass or con- 
vregational singing is suggested? 
The complaint arises that all this 
“noise” interferes with my prayers. 
“The priest and I have gotten along 
well enough all these years by each 
following our own paths. Why do 
we have to start working together 
now? Let him say his Mass, and 
il say my novena, and we'll get 
together at the sermon”! Or, by 
way of exaggerated reaction against 
the one social element left in Prot- 
estant worship, the complaint is ex- 
pressed that congregational singing 
at Mass is something obviously 
“Protestant.” 


Tin is the sole intention of the 
so-called Liturgical Movement: to 


increase this social consciousness, 
and to promote that active partici- 
pation to which it leads. The cere- 
monial elements of the Mass should 
be made use of in order to empha- 
size this deeper union upon our 
minds. There is all the more reason 
to surround this communal act of 
worship with the most perfect of 


ritual when the sacrifices of men 
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are identified with the unique sacri- 
tice of Christ. 

A man who merely attends Mass 
passively does share in the offering 
of that sacrifice; but he surely does 
not derive as much benefit from it 
as he would by taking an active 
part in what is done. The Mass is 
an act offered in the name of all, 
even if some of the faithful fail to 
realize it. But their failure to par- 
ticipate consciously and actively 
does render the sacrifice less per- 
sonal and less fruitful than it could 
be, as far as their individual lives 
are concerned. 


Paoresrantisn lost this gift of the 
Mass because it did away with 
priests. Even granting the personal 
failings of the clergy at the time of 
the Reformation, the solution over- 
stepped the boundaries. Instead of 
correcting the abuses, it abandoned 
the clergy. It is a classic example 
of “throwing the baby away with 
the bath water.” An act of sacrifice 
demands a priesthood. (And _ pos- 
sibly it is not by accident that the 
current Protestant thought tends 
toward certain elements of sacri- 
ficial worship: the Protestant min- 
istry, by its training, its work and 
its position of honor, has steadily 
become something set apart from 
the laity in the modern churches. ) 

Through the sacrament of Holy 
Orders, Christ takes hold of certain 
men, and gives to them the power 
and the authority to represent Him 
at this sacrifice: to speak in His 
name, to act as His instrument. 
Christ is the only Priest at every 
Mass. This must never be forgot- 
ten. The ordained minister is but 
His instrument. But since the or- 
dained minister alone is sealed with 
the special mark of Christ—the sac- 
ramental seal of Holy Orders—he 
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alone possesses the power to bring 
Christ's Body and Blood down upon 
the altar. He alone, acting in the 
name of Christ, offers this Body and 
Blood in sacrifice. Yet he takes the 
place of Christ as He is: Christ, the 
Head of His Mystical Body. 

When the ordained minister acts 
for Christ in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, he is necessarily acting also 
for all those members of the Church 
who are joined to Christ, who are 
one with Him by forming His Mys- 
tical Body. The Mass becomes, in 
this way, the sacrifice offered by the 
Whole Christ: Christ, the Divine 
Head, together with His members. 
It is the sacrifice of the Mystical 
Body, and “all Christians,” as Pope 
Pius XII mentions, “especially those 
who are present at Mass, are said to 
offer the sacrifice.” 


Re etstiass also seeks to join His mem- 


bers to Himself as victims in the 
Mass. This is something that the 
Protestant world has lost sight of 
as well. The doctrine of the original 
Reformers denied the personal ac- 
tivity of the individual Christian by 
stressing the unicity of Christ's re- 
demption. It left him with nothing 
to contribute of his own; it deprived 
him of any means by which to ex- 
press his natural for 
ficial action. 

Christ, knowing the needs of our 
human nature, would have it other- 
wise. He would not have men ap- 
proach the altar without some per- 
sonal gift of self, armed only with 
His redeeming act. As the God-Man 
Himself poured out His entire life 
in sacrifice, so must His members. 
As He emptied Himself in love, so 
must those who have become “Other 
Christs.”” As He laid down His life as 
a Vietim upon the altar of the cross, 
so must they “present their 


desire Sucri- 


bodies 
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as a sacrifice, living holy, pleasing 
to God their) spiritual service.” 
They are to approach the altar of 
the New Testament with their own 
lives in hand. Those lives are to be 
poured out in sacrifice. They will 
perform no new ritual of worship, 
but make use of that which Christ 
Himself performs through — His 
priests: through Christ, and with 
Christ and in Christ. 

Never ts the Christian more united 
to the actions of Christ than at the 
altar; never should he be more con- 
scious of his oneness with Him. As 
the priest takes the bread and wine, 
and changes it into the Body and 
Blood of Christ, he thereby offers It 
to God; but at the same time, he 
olfers the sacrifices of all of those 
who have come to join their gifts to 
that of the Redeemer. ‘The Chris- 
tians should not forget to offer 
themselves,” writes Pius XII in 
“Wediator Dei,’ “their cares, their 
sorrows, their distress and their ne- 
cessities in unton with their divine 
Saviour upon the Cross.” 

Day by day, week after week, 
hundreds of thousands of Christ's 
inyvstic members kneel at the altar 
of sacrifice, and dedicate their daily 
lives to God. The full accomplish- 
ment of that sacrifice demands that 
every hour of their day or week be 
viven to God; their offering is not 
finished when the Mass _ is 
What they have done there de- 
mands a continued giving. The 
Mass is really their outward expres- 
sion of what they want their lives 
to be; it is a ritual expression of 
the love they bear within their 
hearts. What they do is a reminder 
to them that they are, in all truth, 
“a holy priesthood, to offer spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ.” It is a sign of their 
total dedication to Christ. 


over. 





PROTESTANTISM 


I. this communal act of worship, 
there seem to be many people who 
offer this sacrifice, yet there is only 
one person, for as St. Paul told the 
Galatians: “You are all one [per- 
son] in Christ Jesus.” And _ there 
seem to be many individual sacri- 
fices, yet there is only one sacrifice 
in the Christian era. The gifts of all 
others are incorporated into that 
one sacrifice of Christ, just as the 
gift-givers themselves are incor- 
porated into the oneness of Christ 
in His Mystical Body. 

The Mass in no way lessens the 
value or the dignity of Christ's sacri- 
fice upon the cross, as though the 
Mass comes to take the place of 
Christ’s redemption. As the Church 
is but the extension of Christ, so 
the sacrifice which it offers is but 
the extension of His one sacrifice. 
The Mass, in the words of the Holy 
Father, “proclaims and_ renders 
more manifest the greainess and the 
necessity of the actual sacrifice on 
Calvary. .. . By its daily immola- 
tion, it reminds us that there is no 
other means of salvation except in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


‘Tne Mass is a constant recalling to 
the Christian vocation, to the obli- 
gation of living as “Other Christs.” 
The daily work, the household 
duties, the jovs of life and its sor- 
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rows, sickness and death: all of 
these are laid upon the altar and 
consecrated to God. The Mass is the 
chief means of sanctifying human 
life, and dedicating it to God. It is 
not simply “hearing” a service. It is 
doing something. The life of this 
entire social body is offered up to 
God with the fervent prayer that 
“what each one has brought here to 
the glory of Thy majesty may be 
of profit to all of us unto salvation” ; 
that “having received our spiritual 
sacrifice, He may make us ourselves 
to be an everlasting gift unto Him” 
(7th Sunday after Pentecost; Pente- 
cost Monday). 


L, is at the altar that all Chris- 
tians meet. It is this that the Protes- 
tant world needs to rediscover, and 
the Catholic world needs to appre- 
ciate fully. It is at the altar of sac- 
rifice that the members of Christ, 
having offered up this spotless Vic- 
tim, receive Him into their hearts. 
It is here that the union of Christ 
and His members on earth “reaches, 
aus it were a culmination.” Nour- 
ished by the Body and Blood of the 
Saviour, His members go forth to 
live out their gift of self; strength- 
ened by His grace, they go out into 
the world to accomplish their Chris- 
tian task: “to re-establish all things 
in Christ.” 
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What can we do 
Korea? 


in 











* was a strange feeling looking 
across the table into the eyes of this 
Korean and watching him grimace 
when I asked him what action the 
U.N. should take in his country. He 
thought a long while before answer- 
ing. For he was a student, now a 
student at Marquette University, 
and just a few months ago a stu- 
dent of life’s harder side- -the Pan- 
munjon peace talks. 

Kie Chiang Oh had been a captain 
in the South Korean army 
served nearly two years on 
South Korean delegation to the 
peace conference. He was young 
(only twenty-three), but extremely 
intelligent. He 


and 


the 


seemed to know 


by Robert H. Weber 





much more about life than” the 
American twenty - three - year - old 
For some reason, I expected him to 
know everything. 

Maybe it wasn’t only his back- 
ground, maybe I would have ex- 
pected any Korean to have a ready 
answer to his country’s problems. 
But I was stunned and disappointed 
by his reply. He didn’t have an an- 
swer. He frankly did not know. 


M y mind flashed back to the peace 
talks. I thought of the dickering, 
the compromises, and the eventual 
unsteady truce. It all seemed so far 
away. The war had never been 
brought home to us Americans, just 








as none of our wars are. We had 
read the news of war, we had seen 
our sons leave to fight it, but we had 
not seen the war. Korea was a long 
way off. The United States had won 
every other war and we were confi- 
dent we would win this one too. 
Then came the truce and we knew 
we hadn’t won. Still, we thought 
there must be a solution. 

Now, as I looked at a man who 
had been at the peace talks and had 
no answer, I realized for the first 
time that perhaps there wasn’t any 
solution. Perhaps we would have to 
guard Korea indefinitely. Perhaps 
the Communists knew this and 
wanted to keep our forces and sup- 
plies tied up there. Perhaps we 
could never hope to defeat the Com- 
munists but only maintain a “bal- 
ance of power.” 

Captain Oh was very reasonable 
in deploring a resumption of hostili- 
ties. He admitted it would almost 
inevilably lead to a world atomic 
war and how could that be justified? 
On that point he thought like an 
American. On the other hand he 
saw war as the only possible solu- 
tion. Now he talking like 
Svngman Rhee. 


was 


Wasyr he being contradictory, I 


asked? His answer was, “How 
would you feel if your country were 
split down the Mississippi River and 
the Communists were on one side 
and you on the other? Do you think 
you could live indefinitely with that 
menace on the other side? Do you 
think all your hate and disgust and 
fear of Communism would suddenly 
melt away because some foreign 
people made a truce in your land? 
Do you think you could find any 
other alternative but war to unite 
your country and drive these butch- 
ers oul?” 


Turse were good questions. I 
could not honestly say that I did 
not agree with Captain Oh. Living 
with the Communists in your coun- 
try must be untenable. Yet, was war 
the answer? It could not be the an- 
swer. Not when authorities such as 
the Hon. Thomas E. Murray of the 
Atomic Energy Commission had 
warned: “Calling upon the weight 
of atomic bombardment in a pre- 
ventive war to end once and for all 
the burden of trying to live in the 
same world with the Soviets might 
also end in death eventual death 
for civilization know it to- 
day.” 

Commissioner Murray was speak- 
ing of atomic war and that is surely 
What would come if Korea burst in- 
to violence again. 

No, war was not the answer de- 
spite the vehement speeches of 
Syngman Rhee. His insistence on 
war is making our leaders very un- 
easy. We call him fanatical. The 
South Koreans call him _ their 
“George Washington.” There seems 
to be truth in both statements. 


as Wwe 


a AN RHEE is a virtual dictator 
in Korea. He rules the government 
with an iron hand. In 1952 he 
openly defied the constitution in his 
re-election campaign. He seized the 
radio station and refused to let his 
opponents speak. Still, most Ko- 
reans today think that Rhee is their 





Robert H. Weber, B.A., contends that we 
Americans must face the fact that at long last 
we have met a situation that we can’t solve 
outright. He concurs with the suggestion 
that we endeavor to make South Korea into 
a model free nation and thus express our 
sympathy with the aspirations of the Koreans 
and help them to help themselves. Mr. 
Weber is an army veteran and a graduate 
student in Journalism at Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee. 
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only hope. Captain Oh expressed 
that opinion. He said, “I was 
against Rhee before the war but 
since that time he has proved to be 
our greatest patriot. He is one of 
the few capable men we have.” 


Mos: South Koreans feel that way 
today. They have come under the 
Rhee dictatorial hand. In the May, 
i950, elections, which were held 
only at the insistence of the U.N.,, 
the Rhee forces had shown a de- 
cided prewar weakness. His candi- 
dates had received a smashing de- 
feat in their bids for National As- 
sembly posts. All that is changed 
now. The litthe man who graduated 
from Princeton and returned home 
to oppose Japanese rule is finally 
having his day. The Korean people 
had started a revolution 
against the Japanese in 1919 and 
Khee became the first president of 
the Provisional Government in 
exile. For years he tried to stir up 
sentiment for the Korean cause in 
Washington. All his efforts were 
futile. Now he is in power. Now he 
is George Washington. His ambi- 
lions and warnings are being real- 
ized. He is bucking the U.N. and not 
wholly without justification. 

As Carlos Romulo, former Presi- 
dent of the U.N. General Assembly, 
said on arriving in San Francisco 
June 22, 1953, “Rhee is not helping 
the U.N., but think if you were in his 
place, recalling that the original 
U.N. General Assembly resolution 
called for the unification of Korea. 
Now the proposed armistice calls 
for a line at the 88th parallel, and 
the South Koreans are certainly dis- 
appointed.” 


passive 


ar Ou is disappointed and 


also disillusioned. But he is not 
alone in his dilemma; even experts 
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few remedies. Commis- 
sioner Murray, in the same speech 
quoted above, made this suggestion: 

“To my mind, firsthand experti- 
encing of mammoth atomic explo- 
sions is an essential qualification for 
fulure negotiators of the great sur- 
vival issues in the years ahead. To 
this end it might be well to consider 
the resumption at an appropriate 
later time of a policy of more exten- 
observation — of 
atomic testing - 
observers 


can offer 


sive large-scale 
including foreign 
as we had some years 
ago at Bikini.” 

Such an experience might influ- 
ence Syngman Rhee. It might even 
influence Malenkoy. At 
leact, it is a constructive suggestion. 
{tis much more practical than the 
suggestions of those who tell us to 
withdraw all foreign troops and 
unify Korea by supervised national 
elections. President Rhee and some 
Americans have suggested this solu- 
tion. But the question is how do you 
prevent a resumption of the civil 
war? Or do you have a Rhee dic- 
tatorship? Such suggestions are 
fine platitudes but searcely practical 
when dealing with the Communists. 


Georgi 


as \LLY speaking, the answer 
seems to lie somewhere along the 
lines of our present policy. Whether 
we be Republicans or Democrats we 
may think our present policy rather 
ineffectual. Perhaps we Americans 
must face the fact that at long last 
we have met a situation that we 
can’t win or solve outright. We are 
entering upon a new era of existence 
which calls for a continual cold war. 
Such an era calls for a balance of 
power such as the United States and 
Russia have built up in the world 
today. The idea of coexistence with 
Communism may not be too agree- 
able. If we do not want to court 
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disaster perhaps we had better con- 
tinue this “ineffectual” policy. Con- 
sidering the fact that the recent 
Pacific hydrogen blast is reported to 
have been 600 times more powerful 
than the bomb dropped on Hiro- 
shima, our caution should be even 
greater. 

Meanwhile, we can give serious 
consideration to such proposals as 
Commissioner Murray’s suggestion 
for the witnessing of atomic and 
hydrogen explosions by interna- 
tional leaders. Such suggestions are 
positive. 

Another positive suggestion is 
that made by Dr. Channing Liem, a 
native of Korea and presently chair- 
man of the department of Political 
Science at Pennsylvania College for 
Women. Dr. Liem suggests that we 
make South Korea into a model free 
nation (The Nation, Novy. 7, 1953). 
Secretary of State Dulles seems to 
have had a similar idea in mind 
when he suggested making Korea 
“the garden place” of the world. 


Bixrncss such as these may seem 
weak, but they may be the cannon 
of our new civilization. They will 


never placate a Syngman_ Rhee. 
However, they may make life a little 
more acceptable for a Captain Oh 
and many of his peace-loving coun- 
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trymen who really want peace but 
can’t see it near at hand. 

As we bustling Americans who 
are used to getting things done 
quickly inch toward our goal of 
world peace, perhaps we can learn 
to have more sympathy for Syng- 
man Rhee, Captain Oh, and _ all 
Koreans. When you sit across the 
table and look into the face of a man 
who must live in such a_ volatile 
country as Korea, you begin to real- 
ize his plight. There are many more 
like him to be considered. Although 
we may not be able to solve all their 
problems or our own, we can at least 
vive them good will. For as Dr. 
Channing Liem said: 

“With increasing fury millions of 
Asians, aroused by poverty, resent- 
ful of foreign domination, and 
stirred by Western thought, are 
clamoring for what the late Sun 
Yat-sen termed ‘the three principles 
of the People’——nationalism, democ- 
racy, and livelihood. Their experi- 
ence of these things is limited, but 
they know enough to realize that 
they are not only desirable but 
theirs by right. No power is strong 
enough to silence these people. 
The only way to deal with them 
is to sympathize with their aspira- 
tions and help them to help them- 
selves.” 





The Battle of Bologna 


by FREDERIC 


As the cold war between Democ- 
racy and Communism in Italy be- 
comes increasingly intense, one of 
its fiercest and most crucial battles 
is being fought by two remarkable 
men in the beautiful old northern 
city of the country’s 
strongest Red citadel. Giacomo Car- 
dinal Lerearo, Archbishop of Bo- 
logna, leads the city’s democratic 
forces. Giuseppe Dozza, Bologna’s 
Mayor, is the ablest organizer and 
shrewdest propagandist in the Ital- 
ian Communist Party. Their strug- 
gle is typical of similar clashes be- 
tween Democracy and Communism 
in hundreds of cities and towns all 
over the Peninsula, but the battle 
for Bologna highlights the issues in 
unusually sharp focus. 


2 ‘ 
sologna, 


‘Ts political importance of Bo- 
logna has long been out of all pro- 
portion to its population of 400,000. 
For centuries the Bolognesi—force- 
ful, articulate individualists all 

have exerted a strong influence on 
the intellectual development of all 
Italy. Their University, the oldest 
in Europe, has produced an extraor- 
dinary number of Europe’s greatest 
artists and scientists. It is a politi- 
cal axiom that Bologna nudges the 
much larger northern cities around 


it Milan, Turin, Genoa--— then 


SONDERN, Jr 


Rome, and subsequently the rest ot 
the country into following its lead. 
The Bolognesi started Italian Social- 
ism in the early 1900's, exuberantly 
supported Marxism twenty years 
later, and then gave invaluable as- 
sistance to Mussolini and Fascism. 
Since 1946 they have been predomi- 
nantly Red—and this was no politi- 
cal fluke. 


_— Dozza, a Bolognese 
founding father of Italian Commu- 
nism in 1921, had fled from Musso- 
lini’s police and spent years in 
France as a leader of exiled Italian 
Reds there. As the Kremlin began 
organizing the postwar expansion of 
Communism, Dozza was summoned 
to Moscow and joined Togliatti, 
Longo, D'Onofrio, and others who 
are now Italy’s top Reds in laying 
out the blueprint for the Party’s 
conquest of the Peninsula. 





Cardinal Lerearo, Archbishop of Bologna, 
with the skillful help of his “Flying Friars,” 
is slowly upsetting the deep-laid plans of the 
city’s Communist Mayor, Giuseppe Dozza. 
Frederic Sondern, Jr., here maintains that 
time is working against the Mayor. Stationed 
in Berlin and later in the Middle East and 
Africa, Mr. Sondern has been reporting 
events from abroad since 1932. During the 
last few years he has been specializing in 
law enforcement subjects. 














THE BATTLE OF BOLOGNA 


Wes the German army _ col- 
lapsed in 1945, more than a hun- 
dred men, hand-picked in Moscow 
and smuggled to their posts in the 
principal Italian cities, were already 
in position. Giuseppe Dozza, whose 
target was Bologna, took over the 
leadership of the largely Com- 
munist-Socialist core of the local 
resistance movement— the only 
disciplined political group in the 
war-torn city. By the time General 
Mark Clark’s military government 
officers arrived, Signor Dozza was 
firmly in the saddle. They found 
him pleasant, co-operative, highly 
efficient and reassuringly  anti- 
Fascist. When he was. elected 
Mayor in 1946, they considered him 
politically harmless. That 
mistake. 


Was a 


Tunee vears ago Giuseppe Dozza 
was re-elected as Mayor of Bologna. 
Controlling over 50% of the city’s 
votes, he ruled with an iron hand 
over the city police and the job and 
relief dispensing agencies. His only 
real opposition, the people of the 
democratic center, were split into 
half-a-dozen factions. Instead of 
taking concerted action, some of 
them argued over trivial issues in 
the city’s comfortable coffee houses, 
Most of the big landholders and in- 
dustrialists favored the return of a 
king, or an authoritarian govern- 
ment of the Mussolini type. This 
suited Dozza nicely. 

The Church was equally ineffec- 
tive. Like many Italians, the 
Bolognesi are deeply religious but 
violently resent any interference by 
the hierarchy in politics. For fear 
of driving voles into the Communist 
fold, Bologna’s priests were dis- 
couraged by higher authority from 
all anti-Communist activity. This 
made it easy for Dozza’s ubiquitous 
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agitators to take over parishioners. 
Giuseppe Dozza himself is the best 
mannered, most insidious and dan- 
gerous Soviet apparatus in free Eu- 
rope. A well-fed, round-faced man 
of fifty-four, with a disarming smile 
and a courtly dignity, he radiates 
charm and sincerity. Nothing in his 
regally appointed offices, in the for- 
mer palace of the Papal Governors of 
Bologna, indicates any connection 
with the Party or with Moscow. 
There are no portraits of Stalin or 
Malenkov, no slogans, no propa- 
ganda pictures. 

The gorgeously paneled chamber 
in which the City Council meets- 
and votes 40 against 20 at Dozza’s 
command—looks like a citadel of 
conservative democratic procedure. 
“It’s hard sometimes to believe,” a 
prominent anti-Communist leader 
said to me, “that Dozza would have 
me strung from a lamp post within 
an hour after Italy went Commu- 
nist. But he would, without a 
qualm.” 


D ozz.’s newspaper, his  propa- 
ganda posters and speakers end- 
lessly repeat the assurances with 
which the Italian Communist Party 
continues to acquire votes: 

1. Only a Communist Govern- 
ment would be strong enough to 
solve Italy’s great problems—unem- 
ployment, low standard of living, 
and unfair distribution of opportu- 
nity and wealth. 

2. Communist rule in Italy would 
be unlike Communist rule anywhere 
else. Really democratic, the Party 
would tolerate no violence, no 
police tyranny, no curtailment of in- 
dividual rights. 

3. The Soviet Union would have 
no voice whatever in the policies of 
a Communist Italian Covernment. 
In exchange for friendly co-opera- 
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tion, the U.S.S.R. would simply see 
to it that Italy is not led into a war 
by the United States. 


To many Bolognesi Mayor Dozza 
has lived up to these promises. He 
has given the city a highly efficient 
government. Its rebuilding 
gram (30% of Bologna 
stroyed by bombing) has been 
swift. Ironically enough, most of 
Dozza’s improvements have been 
paid for with Italian state funds 
which in great part came from U.S. 
aid. The Mayor admitted this to 
me, privately. Publicly, he has 
made it appear that the restoration 
was the result of his Communist 
administration and the sacrifices of 
the comrades. Most Bolognesi be- 
lieved him. 

Finally, the Party demonstrations 
at which Dozza is present carefully 
avoid the familiar Soviet and satel- 
lite pattern of massed marchers, 
flaming banners and long ha- 
rangues. He believes in giving his 
cohorts plenty of food 
wine instead. 


pro- 


was de- 


good and 


Two years ago Mayor Dozza felt 
very secure. He was not worried by 
the arrival of a new Archbishop. 
When Lerearo, at his 
first public function, appeared in 
magnificent vestments in front of 
the great cathedral of St. Petronius, 
the crowd in the Piazza Maqgiore 
was dutifully big but not enthusi- 
astic. Then a strong, pleasant voice 
came through the loudspeakers. 
“From now on,” said the Arch- 
bishop, “the door of my house will 
always be open to you-—every one 
of you.” As he continued, people 
began to look at one another in sur- 
prise. This was a new kind of Arch- 
bishop, who spoke not about what 
the Church wanted of its people, but 
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of what the people should have from 
their Church——not pious platitudes 
but practical guidance and help 
with housing, jobs and schools. 

By the time he was through 20,000 
shouting, clapping Bolognest: made 
it clear that they had no objection 
to such interest in their temporal 
problems. Nor did the Vatiean ob- 
ject; within a few months Pope 
Pius XII 
cardinal, 


made Giacomo Lerearo a 


N,: long after, the employees of a 
big automotive-parts 
Bologna 


Dan 


factory = in 
Communists almost to a 
were startled one morning to 
see a small, slight priest with a ear- 
dinal’s crimson skulleap on his gray 
head walking around among the 
lathes and drill presses, talking and 
laughing with their operators. 
Wherever he stopped, an aston- 
ished little group gathered. He 
asked them questions about their 
work and their families, listened in- 
tently to every answer. His own re- 
plies to their queries, which were 
many and earnest, were precise and 
pertinent, drawing a laugh here, a 
thoughtful frown there. Agitated 
shop stewards and other Party stal- 
warts occasionally tried to inter- 
rupt him-—-without success. The 
machinists were fascinated by the 
diminutive Cardinal with the kindly 
eves and infectious grin. The next 
day a number of Communists in the 
factory turned in their Party cards. 
The battle of Bologna had begun. 


As Cardinal Lerearo in the fol- 
lowing months plodded patiently 
through the factories, slums and 
fields of his turbulent diocese, and 
talked to hundreds of people, he 
came to the conclusion that only his 
Church had the tradition, the power 
and the wisdom to prevent catas- 

















THE BATTLE 


trophe in Italy. Much as he disliked 
the political challenge that he faced, 
he began to lay his plans. Most of 
them, he knew, would be highly 
controversial. But, in characteristic 
fashion, he “prayed hard and went 
ahead,” as one of his priests de- 
scribed it. 

Some of the opening gambits in 
the psychological warfare between 
the Mayor and the Cardinal seemed 
amusing to the Italian press. The 
Cardinal fired the first gun by or- 
ganizing a children’s carnival just 
before Lent in the city park usually 
used by the Communists for their 
demonstrations. 

The Mayor countered) by an- 
nouncing a children’s masked ball 
to be held on the same day in the 
magnificent ballroom of the city 
hall. Unfortunately for the Cardi- 
nal’s plans, when the day came, it 
snowed. <A triumphant 
beamed on several hundred 
pets who had fun with the 
masks they were given to wear, 
while the Cardinal sat alone and 
disconsolate in his residence just 
around the corner. His Eminence 
was not to be defeated, however. He 
rescheduled his carnival. More than 
20,000 children came and it was a 
vast success. 


Dozza 
Mop- 
red 


By last January—-for the Mayor, 
the “Battle of the Bam- 
bini,” as the press called it, had lost 
its humorous aspects. To celebrate 
Epiphany, Cardinal Lerearo evolved 
plans for a magnificent procession 
through the city, complete with the 
Three Kings mounted on real cam- 
els. Mayor Dozza ordered all good 
Communists to send their children 
to the party that he was giving al 
the same time as the Cardinal’s cele- 
bration. On the fateful day 40,000 
kids and their parents packed the 


at least 
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Piazza Maggiore to see the beautiful 
religious spectacle. The Mayor had 
exactly sixty small guests. 

By now many incidents have 
made the Cardinal’s relationship 
with the children of Bologna very 
personal. Shortly after his arrival 
he was walking one day to the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace when he saw a 
crowd of schoolboys playing foot- 
ball on the crowded, traffic-filled, 
dangerous street. “Why don’t you 
go in there?” he asked, pointing to 
the big courtyard of the Palace. 
“But that is forbidden,” said one of 
the youngsters. “I give you permis- 
sion,” answered the Cardinal. The 
boy’s face lighted up. “We will 
promise to make no noise” or 
trouble,” he said quickly. “Non- 
sense,” laughed His Eminence, 
“You will make all the noise and 
trouble you want.” And so, at noon 
every day, clamor breaks loose be- 
low the Cardinal’s windows. 


Ti Archbishop's Palace is noisy 


inside as well. The Cardinal has 
adopted fourteen) boys-—most of 
them orphaned in the Po Valley 
floods of vears 


live with 


several 
him. 


who 
Every evening His 
Eminence presides at a laughing, 
crowded table; “my family,” he 
them. The Bolognest were 
shocked at first to learn that games 
of hide-and-seek went on in the for- 
merly austere and hushed 
chambers of their Cardinal, 
Giacomo Lerearo enjoys 
commotion around him. 
The political significance of the 
Battle of the Bambini was very clear 
to the whole Communist organiza- 
tion. For nine years, the Red ver- 
sions of the Boy and Girl Scouts- 
the Pioneer Clubs— had been ab- 
sorbing and indoctrinating a large 
portion of Bologna’s youth. 


ago 


calls 


ante- 
but 
childish 


Now, 
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more and more children were going 
over to the Catholic groups. And 
their parents with them. 

To the Cardinal’s palace these 
days come an increasing stream of 
people from all walks of life for ad- 
vice and help. No one is turned 
away. And the Eminenza, who gets 
up at 5 A. M. and usually works 
eighteen hours a day, has as much 
time for a peasant as for a senator. 


Dicaneane LERCARO was born sixty- 
two years ago, the son of a Genoese 
harbor pilot and the seventh of nine 
children in a poor but happy family. 
“Giacomo will be a cardinal some 
day,” one of his burly brothers an- 
nounced proudly when the frail 
young boy began his studies for the 
priesthood. But  Lerearo never 
thought of being even a_ bishop. 
During his ten years as a priest in 
one of Genoa’s largest parishes, he 
never looked for promotion to the 
hierarchy. He had two interests 
his people and his books. The doors 
of his church and his house were 
open day and night; he was not 
only priest but doctor, 
probation officer, employment 
ageney and friend to anyone who 
needed him. 


attorney, 


Wir the coming of Mussolini, he 


was openly critical. He found 
Fascism un-Christian and continued 
to say so. Only his great prestige on 
the Genoa water front and the fierce 
lovalty of his dockhand parishion- 
ers prevented the Duce’s police from 
putting him away on a dozen dilfer- 
ent occasions. 

When Mussolini’s regime col- 
lapsed in 1943 and the Italian neo- 
Fascists and the German Gestapo 
began their reign of terror, Lerearo 
gathered up the proseribed Jews in 
his area and hid them in his cellar 
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until he could arrange their escape 
to safe places in the country. He 
himself departed on a bicycle five 
minutes before Gestapo jackboots 
echoed in his street. For four 
months he kept just ahead of his 
pursuers, hiding in a monastery, an 
insane asylum and finally in an 
abandoned house. “It was one of 
the most interesting times of my 
life,” His Eminence smiled as he 
told me the story. “And it taught 
me much, including evasion of the 
police, that I suppose a priest 
shouldn’t know.” 

Wir anarchy loose in Italy after 
the war, the personnel section of the 
Roman Curia was looking for such 
priests as Lerearo. A sudden order 
from Rome made him Arehbishop 
of Ravenna in 1947. In this violent- 
ly anticlerical north Italian city, he 
proceeded in the same way he had 
in Genoa to win the affection of the 
people. Within a year he was 
preaching to packed churches and 
his priests were trudging confi- 
dently through the streets and fields 
finding friendly listeners. 

Ravenna liked its Archbishop, the 
Demo-Christian vote in the city 
doubled, and the Communists lost 
political control of the municipality. 
Unknown to Lerearo, the Curia in 
Rome was watching every move he 
made. Finally Pope Pius decided 
that he had the man for the toughest 
job of all. That was how the Arch- 
bishop came to Bologna. 

While he was fighting Mayor 
Dozza with one hand, he was doing 
remarkable things for his Chureh 
with the other. Brusquely, His Emi- 
nence ordered his priests into the 
field. He had no patience, he an- 
nounced to them, with those who 
were afraid of Communists or pre- 
ferred to sit in comfortable parish 
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houses. They would henceforth fol- 
low him into the factories, the slums 
and the farms. To supplement the 
work of these priests he devised an 
organization new to the Church in 
modern times-—-a flying squad of 
monks to fight Dozza’s innumerable 
agitators. 


Cenex Lercaro’s Frati Volant 
(Flying Friars) have become fa- 
mous all over Italy. All of them 
sons of working-class families, the 
voung, tireless and fearless Friars 
keep hitting Mayor Dozza and his 
organization where it hurts most. 
Every day, in tezms of two or three 

wearing the habits of their vari- 
ous Orders—-they cruise through 
the Reddest areas of Bologna and 
the surrounding countryside in 
cars, on bicyeles and on foot. They 
visit Communist meetings, heckle 
the speakers and challenge them to 
debate. 

Dozza’s men have discovered how 
dangerous the Frati can be. The 
Cardinal’s men know Marxist the- 
ory, Soviet foreign policy and con- 
ditions behind the Iron Curtain as 
well as they know Italian polities 
and economics. They effectively 
counter the vague polemics of the 
average Communist agitator with 
compelling facts. 

4 

TEAM Of Friars recently faced a 
gathering of farm laborers in a 
little town just outside Bologna. 
The crowd evidently liked what it 
had heard from the Communist or- 
ganizer and one of the monks, when 
he was allowed to speak, didn’t 
seem to stand much of a chance. 
But as the Friar made point after 
point, his audience became increas- 
ingly attentive. 

He detailed the Soviet seizure of 
power from men like Dozza in East 
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Germany, Hungary, Czechoslovakia. 
“Do you think,” he said, “that we 
Italians will fare any _ better?” 
Quietly, with the undeniable ring of 
truth in his voice, he explained the 
chain of command through which 
the Kremlin transmits its orders to 
such a puppet as Dozza. 

He had all the facts and figures 
on how Moscow pours money into 
the Italian Communist  Party’s 
treasury by clandestine shipments 
of gold and secret arrangements 
with Communist-controlled Italian 
firms which trade with countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The Friar 
was able to point out convincingly 
that all of this money goes into 
propaganda and into the comfort- 
able living of the Party’s top men. 
His audience, all of them burdened 
by the exorbitant dues which the 
Party extorts, reacted strongly. Next 
day forty-eight of them turned in 
their Communist Party cards and 
courageously announced the fact in 
the local newspaper. 


Au alone, on a Sunday morning, 
one of the Friars recently descended 
on the most fanatically Communist 


village near Bologna. The local 
church — visiled only occasionally 
by a traveling priest — was empty 
and the townsfolk were talking and 
drinking in the wine shops. The 
Friar picked the biggest trattoria, 
went in and sat down, undisturbed 
by hostile glances. 

Finally, curiosity overcame all 
else and a crowd—fascinated by the 
presence of one of the Party’s arch- 
enemies — gathered around him. 
They were astonished when _ the 
Friar bought them all several drinks 
of wine. A lively conversation de- 
veloped, became so friendly that the 
Communist boss of the village of- 
fered the priest a glass. The Friar 
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declined politely. “But you can do 
me a favor by coming to church,” 
he said. 

To his amazement, they all 
trooped after him and quietly took 
their places while he said Mass. 
Afterward people told him that they 
hadn’t been so happy in a long time, 
and he was asked to come back 
every Sunday. He does, and the 
Party’s strength in the village has 
taken a sharp dip. The Cardinal 
doesn’t mind how unconventional 
the Fratit’s methods are as long as 
they get results. 


ie Eminence is often quite un- 
conventional himself. In his “eam- 
paign of conscience,” as he calls it, 
he has stepped on many prominent 
Civic welfare organizations 
such as our Community Chests are 
unknown in Italy. Almost all char- 
ity, educational aids to poor chil- 
dren and similar are dis- 
pensed by the State and the Church. 
Cardinal Lerearo is working day 
and night to convinee the comfort- 
ably situated people of Bologna that 
their selfishness is Mayor Dozza’s 
most potent ammunition. 

The Cardinal wants hospitals, 
schools and homes built not by the 
State or the Church but by the citi- 
zens. He is trying to make his peo- 
ple see that they themselves must 
shoulder the burden of making de- 
mocracy attractive if they want if 
to survive. 


toes. 


services 


-* months ago Cardinal Lerearo 
laid the first cornerstone of his “vil- 
lage” of forty two-family houses in a 
superbly landscaped park in one of 
Bologna’s most beautiful sections. 
They are for young engaged couples 
who want to marry but can’t find 
homes within their means. The 
project is privately financed with 
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funds subseribed by the Cardinal’s 
admirers. Nevertheless, Mayor 
Dozza’s press kept screaming that 
the Lerearo Village was being built 
with money wrung by the Chureh 
out of the poor and was, of course, 
only for Catholies. Not at all, an- 
nounced the Cardinal: he expected 
to have one Communist couple in 
each house. The Bolognesi gasped. 
“We will see,” smiled His Eminence 
lo excited objectors, “which couple 
in each house will influence the 
most. It should be an inter- 
esting experiment. I have no doubts 
about its outcome.” 

When several hundred Commu- 
nists applied for tenaney in the Vil- 
lage, the Party showed intense dis- 
pleasure. But the Comrades seem 
more interested in the attractive 
housing than in the Party’s wishes. 
They are still applying. 


other 


‘Ten Communist-controlled prinei- 
pal civie organization of Bologna 
votes every vear ona Welfare Award 
to the city’s greatest benefactor of 
the year. The vote this year went 
almost unanimously to the Cardi- 
nal. Giuseppe Dozza, as Mayor, had 
to preside over the delivery to His 
Eminence of the illuminated parch- 
ment which is the city’s highest 
accolade. “For Giacomo Cardinal 
Lerearo,” it reads. “The Good Shep- 
herd—everything to all —happy, in 
his sublime dignity, to be humble 
among the humble and to 
serve the disinherited.” 


ones, 


, final decision in the battle of 
Bologna between the Mayor and the 
Cardinal will not come until the 
elections of 1956. But time 1s work- 
ing against the Mayor. The Cardi- 
nal’s ideas are much closer than his 
to the basic thinking of the Italian 
people. And they are spreading. At 
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the same time sensible land reforms  Ttalian Communist Party into 
and social measures, new busi- armed insurrection — which seems 
nesses and facilities—in which the  unlikely—-Mayor Dozza, like many 
United States has invested $3,200,- of his fellow plotters, doesn’t have 
000,000—are gradually beginning to much of any place to go. Meanwhile 
change the whole Italian scene in — the little Cardinal is making a great 
the underprivileged south as well as contribution to the security and 
the north. happiness of Italy, Europe and the 
Unless the Kremlin orders the rest of the free world. 


Passage to Paradise 


(After William Blake) 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


/ LANGUISHED on a darksome plain 
By cliffs of jagged rock, 

When whirl of wings came trembling 
Like doves all flash in flock. 


The lizards ran upon the stone, 
The leopard leaped afar, 

And O his eyes were flaming 
Brighter than any star. 


I felt the feathering hush 

Of God's great holy Hand, 

And the earth went melting under, 
And mountains fell to sand. 


He lifted me upon the wind, 

He scattered all the clouds, 

He flung thick stars asunder 
Like spears tn whirling crowds. 


He touched my brow with fire, 
He gave me golden arms, 

And I heard a rush of angels 
Singing golden psalms! 





Robinson Jeffers taken to task 
Vauer kolk 


bv Barbara 


to feel 
Greatly, and understand greatly, 
and express greatly, the natural 
Beauty, is the 
poetry.” 


sole business of 


ROBINSON JEFFERS, 


I. the man next door were to move 
to California, make his home on the 
windy coast there and build a tower 
in which to do his writing, 
would be indeed curious. But when 
one of our contemporary American 
poets acts in this manner, we are 
moved merely to shake our heads 
and observe that will be 
poets,” conditioned as we are by a 
romantic tradition that places ar- 


we 


“poets 


tists in mouse-ridden garrets, con- 
fines composers to drafty studios, 
sends geniuses into exile and de- 
all young 
“struggling.” 

But the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature in April of 1949 saw fit to 
comment on Robinson Jeffers’ 
cluded existence in California, as 
well as similar withdrawals made 
by other American contemporary 
writers, observing that they “had 
disgust with what they felt to be 
the complacent, arid, and material- 
istic slatus quo.” 


scribes architects as 


eh 


The magazine went on to com- 
ment that while stayed at 
home to satirize their society, oth- 


some 

















ers sought the relief of exile—either 
spatial or spiritual. T. S. Eliot, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway, 
and Gertrude Stein were mentioned, 
among others, as representative of 
the latter classification, while Rob- 
inson Jeffers was cited as one who 
stayed at home and “found refuge” 
on California’s windy coast. 


I, was in that environment that the 
writer produced the greatest volume 
of his poetry. producing eight books 
of verse between 1924 and 1940. 
Since 1940, Poetry magazine has 
published several more of his 
poems, the latest, “Hungerfield” in 
May, 19952. 

If the Review commentary was 
correct in its assertions concerning 
Robinson Jeffers, then the poet’s re- 
tirement to California indicates, at 
least in part, an estrangement be- 
tween Jeffers and the society of 
which he was a part. A cursory 
reading of his poems would bear out 
this theory, if the reader presumes 
that a poet’s work has autobio- 
graphic value, for he refers to men 
as “the animals Christ was rumored 
to have died for” and pleads, 


“Cut humanity out of my being, that 
is the wound that festers.” 


‘Tuenevone, his human values be- 
ing such as they are, one is made 
curious concerning Jeffers’ religious 
attitudes. Jeffers himself revealed 
them in 1934 in a letter to a Notre 
Dame Sister, Sister Mary James 
Power, who incorporated his letter 
into her engaging volume, Poets at 
Prayer, along with professions of 
faith and non-faith from numerous 
other living poets. There Robinson 
Jeffers avows pantheism and as Sis- 
ter Mary James puts it, “takes God 
to task for not bettering the affairs 


of mankind.” The God he believes 
in is a God as apart from His crea- 
tures, one who manifests no con- 
cern in their functions. (Sister 
Mary James notes that this belief— 
Deism —is ironically enough op- 
posed to pantheism.) 

It could be asked, and _legiti- 
mately, why this sketch of Jeffers’ 
philosophic outlook need be in- 
cluded in a criticism of his work as 
a literary artist. By way of explana- 
tion, it is not described here to serve 
as an a priori springboard to poetic 
truth in Robinson Jeffers’ poetry. 
Nor is it held up so that it, and the 
poems which embody it, will quail 
more dramatically should the spot- 
light of divine revelation be turned 
upon them. 

I am not saying that Robinson 
Jeffers’ poetry cannot be good 
poetry because it contains panthe- 
istic notions; rather | would main- 
tain that the poet himself was kept 
from artistic greatness because, 
with few exceptions, he “used” his 
verse only as a vehicle for these 
ideas. In my opinion the poetry 
not fail because it embodies 
these ideas; it fails because it has 
been made subservient to them, cre- 
ated for them, built around them. 
His poems bear it out — Robinson 
Jelfers actually did “stay at home to 
satirize his society.” 


does 


I, asserting that Jeffers was “kept 
from greatness” it is implied that 





Barbara Nauer (Mrs. Gerald W.) Folk, 
B.A., graduated from Marycrest College, 
Davenport, Iowa, in 1952, and is now teach- 
ing in Santa Monica, Calif. Mrs. Folk ad- 
vances the opinion that Robinson Jeffers, in 
making his poetry subservient to his “pan- 
theistic” philosophy, has thereby failed to 
achieve the artistic greatness which might 
well have been his. (Acknowledgment is 
made to Random House for permission to 
quote from Jeffers’ poems.) 
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he could have been great. Careful 
consideration of some of his poetry, 
especially his shorter poems would 
bear this out. Sensitive to all nat- 
ural beauty and gifted with a facil- 
ity of expression and an insight into 
relationships, Robinson Jeffers does 
make us see and feel things, and 
then have a feeling about them. His 
poem “Evening Ebb,” published in 
1928 is evidence enough: 


“The ocean has not been so quiet for 
a long while; five night-herons 
Fly shorelong voiceless in the hush 

of the air 

Over the calm of an ebb that almost 
mirrors their wings. 

The sun has gone down, and the 
water has gone down 
From the weed-clad rock, 
distant cloud-wall rises, 
The ebb whispers. 

Great cloud-shadows float in 
opal water. 

Through rifts in the screen of the 
world pale gold gleams, and the 
evening 

Star suddenly glides like a flying 
torch. 

As if we had not been meant to see 
her; rehearsing behind 

The screen of the world for an- 
other audience.” 


but the 


the 


Consstextiy Jeffers’ poetry is 
strong both in vocabulary and in 
choice of subject. The imagery is 


clean and vivid. Gleaned from 
countryside so loved by the 
fornia poet, it includes in 
ramic view the beating surf, 
towering redwoods, and the 
birds straining into the wind. His 
favorite symbois are rocks and 
hawks, the latter used most consist- 
ently to represent animal nature in 
its elemental beauty (that is, free 
from human Rocks, 


the 

Cali- 
pano- 
the 


Sea- 


bondage ). 
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steadfast and timeless, collat- 
erals of contrast in pointing up the 
transient and fleeting infection that 
is humanity. To illustrate his pre- 
occupation with these images it Is 
noteworthy that in a long narrative 
“Dear Judas” stones were 
mentioned, functionally and other- 
wise, nineteen times, hawks eight 
times 


are 


poem 


In his longer narrative poems Jet- 
fers’ musical line is compelling and 
delightful. His vividness has a dra- 
matic quality in longer poems like 
“Dear Judas,” “Hungerfield,” and 
“The Loving Shepherdess,” and if 
the narratives themselves had not 
degenerated into melodrama, would 
have served well to integrate subject 
and style. But these poems are 
about men and women and God and 
are therefore calculated to convince 
the reader of something that is 
nearer to dogma than poetic truth, 
and revealed in plot rather than in 
experience. 

Perhaps because experience 
would not adequately bear out this 
doctrine if left as experience, the 
poet has been forced to create ill- 
fated characters that are either 
beasts or puppets and which leave 
the reader unconvineed and, what 
is even more disappointing, un- 
moved. 


Re is for these reasons that I do not 
believe Jeffers has lived 
up to the very standard he set for 
himself — “to feel greatly and ex- 
press greatly the natural beauty.” 
To express something else, he has 
even destroyed the natural beauty 
of some of his own verse. This is 
even more lamentable when one re- 
alizes that the poet was capable of 
both universal expression and lit- 
erary artistry. Were the poems 
which evidence this in greater num- 


Robinson 
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ber than those which deny it, Robin- 
son Jelfers might outlast his own 
age, might take his place beside 
other American “greats.” But even 
in his most recently published 
poetry, one finds both the beauty 
and the beasts side by side. “Ani- 
mals” shows us the beauty: 


“At dawna knot of sea-lions lies off 
the shore 
In the slow swell between the rock 
and the cliff, 

Sharp flippers lifted, or great-eyed 
heads, as they roll in the sea, 
Bigger than” draft-horses, and 

barking like dogs.” 


I, his recent poem “Hungerfield,” 
the and the his 
fate-ridden — family best, 
bestial. 

It is in the poem “Time of Dis- 
turbance” that Jeffers erystallizes 
all of his own failings. T believe it 
is sufficient to say only that this 
poem might just as well be prose 
sermon to that it 
little by masquerading as 


hero members. of 


are at 


or oa suggest 
falns 


poetry: 


“The best ts, in war or faction or 
ordinary vindictive life, not to 
take sides. 

Leave tt for children, and the emo- 
tional rabble of the streets, to 
back their horse or support a 
brawler. 


“But tf you are forced into tt: re- 
member that good and evil are 
as common as air, and like air 
shared 

By the panting belligerents; the 
moral indignation that hoarsens 
orators ts mostly a fool. 
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“Hold your nose and compromise; 
keep a cold mind, Fight if needs 
must; hate no one. Do as God 
does, 

Or the tragic poets: they crush 
their man without hating him, 
their Lear or Hitler, and often 
save without love. 


“As for these quarrels, they are like 
the moon, recurrent and fan- 
tastic. They have their beauty 
but night's is better. 

It is better to be silent than make 
a noise. It is better to strike 
dead than strike often. It is bet- 
ter not to strike.” 


Aw the poet’s own words as they 
appear in a late poem, “The Beauty 
of Things” serve, I believe, as a 
final indictment: 


> «« Oe 

Greatly, and understand greatly, 

and express greatly, the natural 

Beauty, ts the sole business of 
poetry. 


“The rest’s diversion: those holy or 
noble sentiments, the intricate 
ideas, 

The love, lust, longing: reasons, 
but not the reason.” 


Wrernen or not the “sole business 
of poetry” actually is to feel, to un- 
derstand and to express greatly the 
natural beauty is, for present pur- 
poses, neither here nor there. But 
if the poet had met but this stand- 
ard, taken ironically, from one of 


his own 
achieved 
power. 
loss. 


verses, he might have 
poetic greatness and 
His failure to do so is our 








Sovereigns for Sale 
by Bryan MacMahon 


” 


ee 

—_—— for sale! 

Against the roar of Dublin’s night 
traffic the shouted slogan held its 
own. It came from the lips of a tall 
man mounted on a box beside the 
quay walls in mid-city. The speaker 
was dressed in a light-colored suit 
and his features were clearly cut 
against the night sky. More than 
anything else his shocks of iron- 
gray hair brushing backward to 
complete the oval of which his head 
was half, helped to make him a 
memorable figure. Over his head a 
gull moved effortlessly in the upper 
night. 

“Patrons! Friends! | Brothers! 
My cry is of sovereigns! Sovereigns 
for sale!” 


Gusse MALoney looped his thumbs 
more firmly in the buttons of his 


breast pockets, seesawed tolerantly 
on his tiptoes and smiled as he 
watched the speaker hold aloft be- 
tween forefinger and thumb a eylin- 
der made of small shining coins. An 
old wife, the calves of her legs dis- 
torted by varicose veins, placed her 
bulging handbag on the pavement 
and paused to utter an ejaculation 
of pious amazement; a bus conduc- 
tor, his bus empty in the 10 P. M. 
lull that descends upon every city, 
leaned against the polished bar on 
the platform of his vehicle and 
glanced around in search of some- 
one with whom he could halve his 
indulgence; a young man and wom- 
aun, both in evening dress, exploded 
with laughter at the speaker’s 
strange words and then, pressing 
closer to one another, moved inti- 
mately onward. 




















But still, more vehemently, the 
ery came: “Sovereigns! Sovereigns 


"99 


for sale! 


Suseenay the cinemas and_ thea- 
ters opened their doors and began to 
spew out their thousands. Preparing 
to be disparate now was each sepa- 
rate audience that all evening had 
been united in the sibship that fol- 
lows upon communal suspension of 
belief. But the magic of the sham 
had not wholly left them; thus it 
was that first in twos, and 
finally in knots and throngs the 
people were halted by the speaker's 
words. 

“Citizens! If I tell you that T will 
trade my gold for your silver, will 
you not say: “This man is a fool! A 
charlatan! A knave! An idiot!’ 
And yet, is it not true that down the 
centuries there have appeared men 
and women of surpassing philan- 
thropy whom their prosaic fellows 
have had to shrug off as sports or 
freaks or aberrations. Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, Viscount Nuffield — do 
these men not puzzle you solely be- 
cause they chose to bestow rather 
than to hoard? I claim no kinship 
with these gentlemen! If it’s a name 
you need, you may call me John 
Doe. But I do claim to be spirit-kin 
to those I have named. What people 
forget is that this business of giving 
away money can become as violent 
a passion as the amassing of it. 


ones, 


sé 

Hen: now is my proposition: in 
exchange for each and every one of 
my sovereigns which I bestow upon 
you, I ask you, simply as an earnest 
of your faith in me, to tender me ten 


shillings. These are my methods, 
the methods of ‘an aberration.’ 
That is why, patrons, friends and 
brothers, my cry this evening is: 
Sovereigns! Sovereigns for sale!” 


‘Tue members of the crowd were 
not quite so cocksure now. 

“Maybe he is doin’ it for a bet!” 
one said. 

“Ay! but it’s only a 
though!” said a second. 

“It’s a queer world an’ there are 
some queer characters in it,” sighed 
a third. 

The theaters still undrained, each 
passing moment made the crowd 
larger. Among the crowd were 
many men whose eyes were faintly 
alive with cupidity. 

And yet, although the chink of 
coin carried in silence over the 
heads of the people, no one moved. 
Each person kept his gaze pinned 
on John Doe lest he and his store 
of gold should suddenly vanish. 


‘maybe’ 


‘Tue crowd had now grown im- 
mense. Unpredictably the sovereign- 
seller ceased crying his wares. He 
grew strangely limp. Turning his 
back on the people he looked up- 
ward at the loyal gull. His lips 
moved as though in silent prayer. 
Of a sudden he swung around, ex- 
tended a long arm with the bayonet 
of index finger at its end. “Home 
with you!” he cried. “All of you! 
Home! There to rot, decay and 





Born in Listowel, County Kerry, Ireland, 
where he is now schoolmaster at the Boys’ 
National School, Bryan MacMahon spent his 
early days moving among the country folk 
of picturesque County Kerry, recording the 
old traditional stories that had passed from 
father to son since time began. By turn poet, 
folklorist, bookseller, short story writer, 
dramatist, teacher, Mr. MacMahon’s ambition 
is to achieve mastery of the ballad—of which 
he has written many. He is the author of 
The Lion-Tamer; a book for children, Jack 
O’Moora and the King of Ireland’s Son; and 
a novel, Children of the Rainbow, all pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton. In 1949 his play, The 
Bugle in the Blood was produced at the 
Abbey Theater in Dublin. 
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grow dessicate; to shrivel, wilt, be- 
come gnarled, incrusted, embit- 
tered, small, wizened, old, impov- 
erished and cold. Home—to breed 
penny-souled children exactly like 
yourselves. Home—to eke out your 
wretched lives in the realization 
that once upon a time opportunity 
knocked upon your doors and—ha! 
ha! ha!—you refused to answer. 
You! You! You.” 

The speaker stopped, swallowed 
hard, indicated an access of contri- 
tion and magnanimity, then in a 
weary tone of voice began anew. 
“For the very last time I raise my 
voice .” here he burst into pro- 
longed and almost maniacal laugh- 
ter... “and then [ fall silent for 
ever. My ery is this: for each ten 
iniserable shillings given me I will 
trade a golden sovereign. Look! 
Look! Gold! Gold! Sovereigns! Sovy- 
ereigns for sale!” 


Te silence was intense. The faces 
confronting John Doe had suddenly 
grown grave. The silence persisted 
until it was unendurable. 

Then a tubby man, his black pin- 
stripe suit and bowler hat irresisti- 
bly reminding one of a retired mid- 
land draper, diffidently raised the 
crook of his silver-mounted um- 
brella. Holding up a_ten-shilling 
note between his fingers he said in 
a faltering voice: 

“Pll... Vi take one!” 

With a slight “whew” of amaze- 
ment the great crowd turned. 

The shine in the sovereign-seller’s 
eyes argued the city redeemed. 
“Come forward, my brother!” he 
cheered triumphantly. But, as if 
embarrassed by the attention his 
action had turned upon him, the 
draper remained in his place. 

The sovereign-seller understood. 


“Your reticence does you credit, 
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sir!” he shouted. 
ten shillings!” 

The chubby man did so. 

The sovereign-seller put the treas- 
ury-note to his nose and inhaled 
deeply. “Ha!” he said, “obviously a 
gentleman, a scholar and a judge 
of whisky! A man who has faith in 
his fellow-men! A man who. 


“Hand up your 


A HUGE docker, wearing a red 
searf, shifted his weight from his 
left to his right leg. “None of your 
slack-jaw!” he shouted. “Give the 
man his sovereign!” 

“By hell,” flashed John Doe, “if 
I could but shed forty of my sixty 
years, ['d ram words down 
that galoot’s gullet He struck an 
old-time-print boxing stance. 

The crowd cheered. The docker 
was nonplused. He took refuge in 
a neutral growling. 

“Gold for silver, I said, and gold 
for silver I still say!” John Doe 
took one bright coin from his eyl- 
inder of coins and held it aloft for 
a moment or two. He then took a 
square of tissue paper from a wad 
of tissue papers in his left breast 
pocket, ostentatiously wrapped the 
coin in the paper and handed the 
small packet to a man near the plat- 
form who quickly transferred it to 
the draper. 

As the tubby man unfolded the 
tissue paper he became the static 
center of an agitated swarm. Ado- 
lescent boys leaped to gain a 
glimpse of the gold. The tubby man 
looked at the coin for a long while, 
then began turning it over and over 
in his fingertips. 

“Looks good, mister! 
bystanders ventured. 

“He might be a true philanthro- 
pist!” from a second. 

“Or a millionaire 
pontificated a third. 


those 


o, 


” 


one of the 


gone loco!” 
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io tubby man continued to gaze 
at the coin. “I don’t know...” he 
faltered dubiously. So as to give 
him light some of the bystanders 
jostled until they had made a win- 
dow in the press of people. Through 
this opening a street Jamp shot its 
shaft of light. The light touched the 
coin and brought it to full beauty. 

The tubby man screwed up his 
face. Lowering his hand he drew a 
a deep sigh. He gazed at those near- 
est to him—-respectable and dis- 
reputable, prudent and _ shiftless, 
tattered and well-attired, lover and 
loved, young, middle-aged and old. 
Again he sighed. He opened his 
mouth, popped the coin between his 
teeth and, tautening his shoulders, 
he bit—hard. Then, much as an 
apron falls from a peg, his face fell. 
He removed the coin and 
at it. 

“Well, mister?” the man with the 
searf asked hoarsely. 

“A dud!” the draper said in a 
sad but firm tone. 

The man on the box drew himself 
up. “Sir,” he said, addressing the 
draper, “you strike me in the face 
with the gauntlet of your calumny. 
In the name of honesty, in the name 
of integrity, in the name of clean 
trade and fair dealing as between 
man and man, I accept your chal- 
lenge! Repeat your allegation-——or 
remain silent forever!” 


looked 


Sunne no longer, Guard Maloney 


moved closer. Crackpots like this 
had caused near-riots before now. 

The firmness of the denial had 
slightly unmanned Tubby. Glancing 
at the volatile faces around him he 
appeared to realize that the anger 
of the crowd could just as easily 
turn against him as against John 
Doe. Again he placed the coin be- 


tween his teeth and_ bit-—-harder 
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than before. He removed the sov- 
ereign and looked at it. He spoke 
staunchly. 

“No doubt about it! 
counterfeit!” 

The man on the box recoiled, then 
recovered. “Guard!” he clarioned: 
“Guard!” 

Guard Maloney stalked ponder- 
ously into the lane of people that 
opened before him. “Well?” he 
said, in a south-country accent. 

“The sovereign is a dud!” the 
tubby man said with vehemence, 
handing the coin to the Guard. 

The Guard took the coin and 
turned it over and over between his 
fingers. His forehead corrugated 
under his helmet. He pursed his 
lips overlong. 

The sovereign-seller struck a 
Napoleonic attitude. “I defy!” he 
said. “Is there a goldsmith in your 
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city? I defy! 


The coin’s 


Tm word “goldsmith” appeared to 
ring a bell under the Guard’s hel- 
met. He glaneed sharply up to the 
top-story of Shercock’s, the jewel- 
where a light burned in a 
single window. “Come along, the 
pair o’ ye!” he said, addressing 
John Doe and the draper. 

The Guard, the tubby man and 
the philanthropist led the way. The 
people followed in haphazard pro- 
cession. Arrived at the goldsmith’s 
door, the Guard rang the bell. A 
second ringing brought no response. 
The Guard then moved to a nearby 
telephone kiosk and put through a 
call. This call brought a seared face 
to the goldsmith’s upper window. 
There was a vision of a white apron, 
a narrow old head and the shine of 
the goldsmith’s half-glasses in spec- 
tacles. “Be down in a minute!” the 
goldsmith shouted. 

Faint steps were heard on the 


.? . 
er Ss, 
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stairway. Bolts—-one, two, three- 
were unshot. Restrained by a chain, 
the door opened a fraction. A white- 
aproned man, complete with the 
shine of spittle on his buckteeth, 
showed his seared face. 

“Test a coin? This hour of the 
night? Are ye mad?” he asked the 
Guard. 

The Guard growled and advanced 
a single step. 

Reluctantly the door closed, the 
chain came olf and then the door 
opened wide. 

The Guard, the sovereign-seller 
and the tubby draper were admit- 
ted. The ponderous paneled door 
shut in the people’s faces. The bolts 

one, two, three—were shot. The 
people settled themselves to wait 
and discuss the different aspects of 
the situation. 


A reER a few minutes, the door 
opened. Out came Guard Maloney, 
smiling importantly. He was fol- 
lowed by John Doe and the gold- 
smith. The stout draper lurked in 
the rear. The goldsmith flushed the 
lingering draper into the street, 
then looked sourly around before 
closing the door. The Guard took 
up a position on the step, hooked 
his thumbs in his breast pockets 
and 

heels. 

“Well?” the crowd shouted. 

“Well, what?” 

“The coin? Is it good?” 

The Guard delayed for effect. “Of 
course it’s good!” he said ponder- 
ously. “Its a genuine sovereign of 
the finest gold!” 

Hissing like geese, the fickle 
crowd turned their wrath upon the 
draper. He put the handle of his 
umbrella up to provide small cover 
for his face. “I thought - me 
spluttered. 


rocked provocatively on his 
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“You thought the crowd 
roared. The mild manner of the 
Guard holding back the people im- 
plied that for two pins he’d counte- 
nanee a lynching. 

“Wild allegations!” 

“No man’s character’s safe!” 

“Pitch the fellah in the river 

Again the Guard’s hand stayed 
the onrush. “Now! Now!” he 
chided. 

“Pm sorry . . .” the draper 
meekly began, addressing the seller 
of gold. 

John Doe, daintily dusting imagi- 
nary flecks from his lapels, said 
majestically: “You'll be sorrier, my 
friend! Take his name, Guard!” 

“ll witness it for you!” one man 
volunteered. 

“So will I!” a second said. 

“Twice in my presence he said 
that the coin was a dud!” This from 
the docker. 

In utter humility, the draper tried 
again: “If an apology is of any use 
to you, "a 
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The subservient “sir” vented 
John Doe’s anger. He raised and 
preened himself. “I aecept your 
apology,” he said royally. “The 


matter is ended.” 
The draper spluttered his thanks 
and slunk away. 


6 

My brothers ...” John Doe be- 
then faltered. “My broth- 
ers...” he essayed, this time 
firming the tremble in his voice. 
“Man’s inhumanity to man must 
not destroy our innate sense of 
charity. I shall not turn aside from 
the task I have set myself: the 
task of offering happiness to each 
of God’s lonely children. I am con- 
vineed that the seed of this happi- 
ness lies in the precious metal for 
which men have endured untold 
privations: have robbed, have gar- 


van, 
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roted, have shot, have strangled, 
have smothered, have knifed, 
have. 
“Gentlemen!” 
inder of 


; 


He held up his cyl- 
coins. “I offer you the 
saliva in the miser’s mouth-corner, 
the gleam in his eye, the hoop in his 
shoulder-blades, the tremble of 
cupidity in his thin fingers. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I give you the target 
of the ages. Gold! Gold! Sov- 
ereigns for sale!” 

“Take my ten bob, mister!” 

“Two sovereigns, mister!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, mister, five 
... five for me!” 

Hands! Hands! 
hands, young hands, — pushing, 
clenching and unclenching, shov- 
ing and threatening. There was a 
gold rush in miniature as silver and 
notes were thrust upon. the sovy- 
ereign-seller. The city went sud- 
denly mad. Guard Maloney found 
himself as helpless as a twig in a 
maelstrom, 

“Quick, before he’s locked up!” 

“He’s daft, but his sovereigns are 
sane!” 

“They were tested by a goldsmith, 
I tell you” 

“Quick, man, quick!” 

Silver and banknotes showering. 
John Doe coping with the rush with 
the skilled agility of a swift shop 
assistant. Fifty sovereigns sold: 
one hundred: two hundred: five 
hundred: thousand sold. The 
mad ery of “Sovereigns for sale!” 
took Dublin by the throat. 


Hands! Old 


one 


Ay last John Doe faltered. He 
raised a restraining hand, then sud- 
denly spread his fingers 
against the night sky. 

“My brothers . . .!” 
a ringing voice. 

A short moan 
throng. 


wide 
he called in 
the 


rose from 
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“That is all... for tonight! My 
quota is exceeded. On the 138th of 
this month at 8:17 P. M. precisely, 
I shall be here once more. That is 
all! From the bottom of my heart, 
I thank you!” 


‘Tae dream at an end. Suburbia 
suddenly recalled. Trams to be 
caught. A tale to be told. A coin 
(three, or four, or five for those of 
the more agile) secure in the fob 
pocket, in the palm of a sweaty 
hand, in a wallet, in a purse. Des- 
tined for a watch-chain, a brooch, or 
a ring. Home reealled. A peevish 
spouse to be placated, astuteness to 
be vouched for, adventure to be 
shared. Home. 

The city grows quieter. 

Gradually Guard Maloney begins 
again to loom large on his beat. He 
paces briskly. When, at midnight, 
the newsboys call the first of the 
morrow’s papers he shall be re- 
leased. 


I, the dayroom of the nearby Bar- 
racks the clock strikes midnight. 
Three of the Guards and an elderly 
Sergeant are somnolently playing 


cards on the bare table. Released 
from duty, Maloney enters. 

“Pl tell ye a damn good one,” he 
says, as he hangs up his baton. 

“We're tired of your 
one Guard mutters, 

“Never had a story in your life!” 
adds a second. 

“Let me play my cards!” growls 
the Sergeant. 

“Happened me tonight! Down 
by the quays a graypate got up and 
began to sell sovereigns. .. .” 

“We heard it all before!” 

“Put a sock in it!” 

“Wait!” the Sergeant says, plac- 
ing his cards face downwards on 
the table. “Tell your story, son!” 


, 


good ones!’ 


‘ 
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The story finished, the Sergeant 
sprang for the ‘phone. “Airport!” 
he yapped. “Priority!” The call 
was through like a flash. The Ser- 
geant began to bark. “A tall guy? 
Bush 0’ gray hair? Angelic? That's 
the fellah! Yes, I see! What time? 
Oh! It’s twelve to five now! Ah, 
well! No! Nothing! ’Sall right!” 
Siiently the Sergeant put down 


the receiver and looked hard at 
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closed his 


reprimand- 


Guard Maloney. He 
mouth and breathed 
ingly through his nose. 
“What is it?” Maloney quavered. 
“Get ready for *phone calls by the 
score. Graypate left an hour ago on 
Moonlight Flight No. 1 to Liverpool. 
He landed in England ten minutes 
ago. Himself and a chubby fellow 
who looked for all the world like a 
retired small-town draper!” 


Green 15 the Season 


by JESSICA 


POWERS 


G REEN is the season after Pentecost. 
The Holy Ghost in an abstracted place 
Spreads out the languid summer of Hts peace, 


Unrolls Hts hot July. 


O leaves of love, O chlorophyll of grace. 


Native to man ts this contemplative summer. 

The soul that finds tts way through Pentecost 

Knows this green solitude at once as homeland. 
Only the heart, earth held and time engrossed 
Dazed by this unforeknown and blossoming nowhere, 
Troubles itself with adjectives like lost. 




















My Scruples Were Showing! 


by PRISCILLA O'BRIEN MAHONEY 


= the physically handicapped, 
it is the blind who receive our quick- 
est compassion and sympathy. As 
for the deaf, they merely try our 
patience. A similar inconsistency in 
offering pity is found in the spirii- 
ual life. Thus, he who in sorrow 
confesses what he knows to be a 
mortal sin, is usually shown ex- 
quisite merey and compassion on 
the part of his confessor. This is as 
it should be. On the other hand, 
those who are forever asking, 
“Lord, was it 1?” very often get a 
quick brush-off, or an impatient, 
“Yes, yes. Is there anything else?” 

It took me a long time to arrive 
at this conclusion—-due to the fact 
that for thirty years I was detained 
in the school of experimental seru- 
pulosity. If honors were given for 
questionable learning of this kind, 
I’m sure I'd have earned a summa 
cum laude on my firsthand knowl- 
edge of what it like to be 
scrupulous. 

To begin with, I didn’t suffer the 
short, measly attack of this spiritual 
disease so often deseribed — by 
Church Fathers. Mine was more the 
malarial type that kept endlessly re- 
curring with only a few brief rest 
periods now and then. This pro- 
longed ordeal was enough to drive 
me to despair. But, then despair 


feels 


was out, because if it was fear that 
made me scrupulous, it was also 
fear that kept me from refusing to 
hope. I was far too afraid to com- 
init the unforgivable sin! 


‘To onset of this long Arctic night 
of spiritual hibernation began with 
my very first confession. The mo- 
ment I was taught that a mortal sin 
willfully coneealed from the con- 
fessor constituted sacrilege, every- 
thing else about this merciful sacra- 
ment seemed unimportant. The 
way it looked to me at the time, 
it was perfectly possible to be actu- 
ally trapped into making a saecrile- 
vious confession. Therefore. | could 
hardly be blamed when I set to work 
frantically racking my brains for 
a foolproof way of preventing such 
a horrible possibility. 

The solution I finally reached 
was, to my mind, nothing short of a 
brilliant stroke of genius. I hit on 





In contrast to her previous articles for us. 
Priscilla O’Brien Mahoney here tells of her 
thirty-vear safari through a Jong Aretie night 
of spiritual hibernation. It is her hope. she 
says. in thus relating the probable causes of 
her own serupulosity as well as the steps 
leading to its cure. to help others who may 
be tussling with the same tortuous affliction. 
Mrs. Mahoney received brickbats as well as 
bouquets following her article. “The Lady 
Has a Brain.” in our March issue. 
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the idea that I would be reasonably 
safe if T simply admitted that 1 
broke at least nine of the ten com- 
mandments! Murder was the only 
crime I felt almost sure I could omit. 
And yet, even this reservation gave 
me a few momentary qualms as I 
recalled that my mother had often 
said I'd be the death of her if I didn’t 
keep my room neater. Still, she 
wasn't dead yet, so I figured I could 
wait and see how she pulled through 
before I'd have to add that horror 
to my list. 


Non was I deterred by the fact that 
because of my tender years, I didn’t 
even know the meaning of things 
like adultery and coveting my neigh- 
bor’s wife. I went on ‘he theory that 
what I didn’t know might hurt me. 
The outcome of this muddled think- 
ing was my outlandish resolve to 
make a blanket accusation of all 
such transgressions, and then let 
the Lord select the areas in ‘vhich I 
was guilty. 

At last, with a feeling of complete 
security, obtained from this weird 
examination of conscience, I calmly 
entered the tribunal of pardon for 
the first time. But how quickly my 
calmness turned to dismay when I 
heard the priest refusing to accept 
my magnanimous proposition of 
having sinned against nine of the 
ten commandments! With dogged 
persistence, he kept getting me olf 
the track by asking such mundane 
questions as, ‘Did you disobey your 
parents, little girl? Did you quar- 
rel with your brothers? Did you 
talk back to your elders?” 

I couldn’t imagine why he in- 
sisted on learning these details of 
my behavior when he could so eas- 
ily have absolved me in one fell 
swoop from all the sins in the whole 
catalogue of evil. It was exasperat- 
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ing to have to own up to such ordi- 
nary shortcomings when I just 
might have been guilty of more 
mysterious things like coveting my 
neighbor’s wife! But worse than 
that, how could I be sure now that 
the Lord had forgiven me when His 
own authorized priest refused to 
accept those more dazzling evils of 
which I had willing to 
accuse myself? 


been So 


| such an ordeal, it was no 
wonder that from then on the sight 
of a confessional “box” suggested 
nothing to me so much as the in- 
scription over the entrance to 
Dante’s Inferno, “All hope abandon, 
ve who enter here.” As for the 
merey of God, I imagined He ex- 
tended that divine attribute only to 
those capable of mathematical ac- 
curacy in the telling of their sins. 
And mathematics being the sole tor- 


ture of my school life, it seemed only 
logieal that it should dog the foot- 
steps of my spiritual life as well. 


Hence, as time went on, I ad- 
vanced in age, but so far as confes- 
sion was concerned, I remained a 
failure in This situation 
Was apparent from my ever-increas- 
ing effort to tell my sins as accu- 
rately as if I saw them in the same 
clear light in which they were seen 
by God Himself! Presumption? 
Hardly. More than likely it was 
abyssmal ignorance on my_ part. 
Such lack of knowledge always 
caused me to dredge my conscience 
for at least a week before I could 
muster up enough courage to seek 
sacramental pardon. By that time, 
I was in such a state, what with my 
sweaty palms and shaking knees, 
that I would not only forget what | 
wanted to say, but I couldn’t even 
hear my confessor because my ears 
would go numb from fear. 


wisdom. 
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way it looks to me now, even 
a human judge would have thrown 
out the testimony of such a crack- 
pot. The way I was acting, you'd 
think I gave the Divine Judge even 
less credit for understanding. For 
whenever I received absolution from 
some long-suffering priest, | would 
never feel easy. Maybe I wasn’t 
understood? Maybe I wasn’t sorry 
enough? Maybe all my sins were 
mortal instead of venial? No won- 
der I didn’t achieve the peace of 
soul that should follow pardon—l 
never felt sure that I was pardoned! 

What made matters worse was 
that although I knew my conscience 
was erroneous, I nevertheless be- 
lieved it to be God’s will that I go 
through life this way. No doubt I 
became so falsely resigned to this 
conclusion because the advice I al- 
ways received was too intangible for 
me to follow. How often I was sim- 
ply told not to be foolish, or that I 
ought to develop a better sense of 
humor. 


like these were often 
more than useless: they were down- 
right disturbing. For soul scratch- 
ers such as I was, know they are 
foolish, and so feel thoroughly hu- 
miliated every time they have to 
display such mental incompetence 


in the confessional. And as for de- 
veloping a better sense of humor, 
all I can say is that the fear of per- 
sonal guilt can hardly be accepted 
with gaiety even though you may 
be “the life of the party” in every 
other way. What’s more, the gift 
of humor enables us to make allow- 
ances for the foibles of life. But 
this is just what the tormented con- 
science cannot do because it is pre- 
cisely the foibles of life that it 
thinks are grave sins. 

Oddly enough, though i was per- 
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plexed about what constituted 
wrongdoing for me, | would often 
find myself pronouncing with un- 
troubled assurance on the doubttul 
sin of another. An ability, it would 
appear, not uncommon among the 
scrupulous. 

For example, there was the time 
when a friend told me that she was 
afraid she had broken the law of 
abstinence on Friday because she 
had inadvertently swallowed an ant 
with her picnic lunch! It was easy 
for me not only to sympathize with 
her, but also to tell her that while 
an ant might be classified as meat, 
its quantity, however, would be too 
minute to break the law of absti- 
nence. And then, with the humor 
I couldn’t apply to my own con- 
science, | suggested that eating ants 
might well prove to be a new dis- 
covery that should outdistance the 
usual methods of doing penance. 
Obviously, those who can ladle out 
directives are not necessarily the 
ones who can direct themselves. 


weven. it was in this role of the 
blind leading the blind that I acci- 
dentally stumbled on the first step 
that led to my ultimate recovery. It 
happened at the time when my ant 
eating friend asked me if God m’ tht 
possibly hold her accountable for 
having such a mixed-up conscience. 
Pontifically I replied, “No, you are 
not exactly blameworthy for your 
condition but, on the other hand, 
you might incur guilt if, knowing 
that your spiritual judgment is er- 
roneous, you do nothing to try to 
cure it.” Luckily for me, my own 
advice boomeranged, because it 
suddenly dawned on me for the first 
time, that I had better get busy and 
practice what I preached, “Lest... 
I myself should become a cast- 
away.” 
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Accordingly, | haunted several 
Catholic libraries, digging up all the 
information I could find on the sub- 
ject of scruples. From this rather 
extensive research, | emerged with 
enough food for thought to set me 
moving in the right direction. First 
of all, | learned that a troubled and 
anxious conscience is not God’s will 
except in a few cases where He per- 
mits such a condition as a tempo- 
rary trial. The saints often had 
these shorter bouts with this so- 
called “spirit of giddiness,” but they 
didn’t remain long in such mental 
confusion they would never 
have found time to get on with the 
more profitable business of becom- 
ing saints. For it is well known that 
scruples have a way of halting spir- 
itual progress. My own thirty year 
this malady looked 
gravely ominous to me now. 


else 


struggle with 


—_— the most important point 
I gleaned from my reading was the 


for the over-fearful 
soul to find a regular confessor and 
then to obey him without qualifica- 
tion. At the same time, the blind 
obedience required of these mixed- 
up persons, is perhaps their great- 
est stumbling block in groping for 
peace of soul. If someone like this 
is to be helped at all, he must first 
feel thoroughly assured that he 
takes no risks in surrendering his 
warped judgment to the hands of 
his When, at last, the 
scrupulous person is as convinced 
as St. Augustine that “no soul was 
ever lost through obedience,” he is 
already in the convalescent stage of 
his spiritual recovery. 

As I continued to read from the 
works of theologians, I was begin- 
ning to see that unreasonable and 
servile fear provides the necessary 
climate for the growth of scruples. 


absolute need 


confessor. 
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Nor is this kind the result of not 
seeing clearly. People so condi- 
tioned see in minute detail, even 
down to the question of an ant 
eaten on Friday. Their trouble is 
that their judgment is off balance, 
which is to be expected when one 
is afraid. It follows that such a 
person will examine his conscience 
with his emotions rather than with 
his reason. Analyzing faults in this 
way, one is more likely to confess 
from a dread of having sinned 
gravely rather than from a positive 
knowledge of having done so. Yet, 
assured by no less an authority 
than the Council of Trent, we are 
obliged to confess only what we 
know for certain. 


Bo ven so, armed as I was with suf- 
ficient information to realize that I 
could and should break away from 
the spiritual stalemate in which | 
had floundered for so long, I found 
my timorous reason still raising 
doubts after each confession in 
spite of my efforts to obey the in- 
structions of the priest. However, 
this state of affairs should not have 
surprised me because, all along the 
way, most of my confessors had 
told me that I should obey, but none 
had ever ordered me to do so. Evi- 
dently I was the kind who needed 
to be commanded with the deafen- 
ing thunder of the Lord speaking 
on Mount Sinai, else I would be 
sure to find a loophole for my own 
crooked reason to function. 
Therefore, I knew it was my duty 
to continue to search for a director 
who would be just the right one for 
me. To the majority of the faithful, 
such procedure would seem to indi- 
cate a lack of faith concerning the 
power conferred on every priest to 
forgive sin. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. For while valid 
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absolution can be obtained from all 
who are duly ordained, it does not 
follow that these same ones are 
equally gifted in the very special 
art of directing souls. In fact, St. 
Francis de Sales says, in his /ntro- 
duction to a Devout Life, “Choose 
one amongst ten thousand; for 
there are fewer than can be imag- 
ined who are capable of this office.” 


Ox: day, while waiting my turn 
for confession, I begged our Blessed 
Mother of the Afflicted to please 
arrange it so that the unsuspecting 
father, whose patience I was about 
to try, would be the one. It turned 
out that he was, indeed, the answer 
to my prayerful S.O.S. 

And how did he accomplish. the 
iniracle of silencing my fearful 
doubts. After first heroically lis- 


tening to my endless list of “maybe 
rn e « 


I did’s, but I''m not sure’s,” and “IT 
inight have’s,” he firmly but gently 
explained the nature of the obedi- 
ence God wanted from me. More- 
over, he declared that now was my 
opportunity to practice the virtue 
of trust, more pleasing to the Al- 
mighty than wearing a hair shirt, 
by surrendering my judgment to 
another human being appointed to 
speak in God’s name. 

After this short, but definite and 
clear instruction, he then pro- 
nounced the words that instantly 
broke the chains of my thirty-year 
spiritual bondage. He said, “I am 
now putting you under obedience 
to my direction.” With no more 
loopholes left for me to crawl 
through, it was with tremendous 
relief that I finally was able to hand 
over all responsibility for judging 
my case ,to the care of this wise di- 
rector. I felt like a prisoner who 
had just been granted an unex- 
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pected pardon. In a very short time 
my cure was effected, and this, | 
know, was through the practice of 
blind obedience alone. 


‘Teas is no earthly reason for my 
having written this personal ac- 
count of my spiritual difficulties, 
except that by so doing, I may be 
of some little help to another travel- 
ing the dismal road. And 
speaking of help, a further aid to 
anyone troubled in spirit might be 
the little treatise entitled Vain 
Fears, by Father Antoni, S.T.D. 
This book was for me, a kind of 
supplementary spiritual director, 
furnishing unequivocal answers to 
the doubts and fears 
which, even after my “conversion” 
would sometimes tempt me to worry 
between confessions. 

A more authoritative recommen- 
dation of this excellent work is con- 
tained in the preface of the book 
itself, where it is stated that the 
doctrine contained therin was “op- 
portunely confirmed” by the De- 
crees of Pope Pius X who wished 
to see it in the hands of confessors 
and laymen alike. 

And so, for those who wish to be 
freed from their spiritual anxieties, 
I can suggest no better way to do 
so, with the exception of prayer, 
than to achieve a better _ knowledge 
of the teachings of the Church on 
the Sacrament of Penance as well 
as an understanding of the proper 
methods for developing a right con- 
science. After all, it was the Lord 
Himself Who said, “You shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” And this kind of freedom 
is denied to none, not even to the 
scrupulous, if they will but take 
the time and trouble to search 
for it. 


same 


occasional 





The Twentieth-Century 
Return of St. Thomas 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


Nes the close of the ‘twenties 
(May, 1928), an anonymous article 
appeared in The Atlantic Monthly 
called “Medieval Thinking,” sub- 
titled “The Catholic Church and the 
Modern Mind.” The idea, ampli- 
lied into a was that 
Catholicism “is a repressive system, 
without the constructive elements 
that appeal to enlightened minds.” 
And, in that far-olf pre-Hiller, 
pre-Stalin, and pre-atomic age, the 
consensus of 


dozen pages, 


liberal opinion was 
indubitably what the writer main- 
tained, which was that “the modern 
mind is becoming ever more en- 
lightened.” As he saw it: “The 
human race began its progressive 
career, began to find itself, as soon 
as the intellectual revolutionists 
had broken the shackles of tradi- 
tionalism from the human mind.” 
His quarrel with the Church (and 
the entire article consists of re- 
phrasings of the charge that “the 
spirit of the Middle Ages still pre- 
vails in the Church”) comes to a 
climax with the stark revelation: 
“In fact, the late Pope Benedict XV 

of recent memory—decreed that 
theology in all the seminaries of the 
world should be taught according 
to the mind of that great thirteenth- 
century monk, Saint Thomas.” The 


writer, apparently, considered the 
study of Thomism the peak of re- 
actionary, non-enlightened conduct. 


é 

Bear great. thirteenth - century 
monk, St. Thomas” was, as it hap- 
pened, preparing for a phenomenal 
popular comeback throughout the 
Western world at the very time the 
Atlantic article was going through 
the The revival of St. 
Thomas dates actually from the 
‘thirties. Before he died in 1936, 
Chesterton wrote a treatise on this 
saint (and the sudden reappearance 
in current culture of his monu- 
mental philosophy) which is, like 
nearly everything Chesterton wrote, 
a masterpiece of succinetness and 
penetration. In that little work, the 
brilliant British thinker observed 
the rediscovery of Aquinas as a defi- 
nite sign of hope for Western cul- 
ture. That the tide had turned in 


presses. 





The phenomenal popular comeback of St. 
Thomas and his philosophy in our time is, 
says M. Whitcomb Hess, M.A., pregnant 
with hope for the individual, for the return 
to the Thomist teaching means also the re- 
turn of the regenerative thought of Chris- 
tianity. Mrs. Hess is the author of The Name 
Is Living and has written for such journals 
as the Thomist, New Scholasticism, and the 
Philosophical Review. 
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respect to his philosophy was for 
Chesterton personally a matter of 
profound comfort in his last years. 
His own book on St. Thomas, which 
in his humility he believed would 
soon be lost “in the flood of better 
books pouring from every printing 
press in Europe, and even in Eng- 
land and America,” was produced 
by the prescient critic and offered 
simply as testimony to the fact of 
the epochal renaissance, as a kind 
of public cheering-on of what surely 
would inaugurate a happier time 
for the world than the present state 
of things might seem to warrant. 
For “the pouring mass of new and 
magnificent work dedicated to the 
philosophia perennis was for Ches- 
terton something that (in Brown- 
ing’s words) “means intensely, and 
means good!” Then, in Chesterton’s 
own final decade, just four hun- 
dred years after Luther’s public 
burning of the Summa Theologica 
and other works of Aquinas, had 
occurred proof positive that the 
golden maxims had not turned to 
golden flames after all; the day of 
the Intellect was not over. 


| ny the reappearance of St. 


Thomas in the colleges and 
salons was a natural and an in- 
evitable historical event. It repre- 
sented a re-weaving of the secret 
bonds that knit the ages together. 
Above all, it meant a new grasp of 
the great intellectual tradition com- 
ing down from Pythagoras and 
Plato uninterruptedly to the begin- 
ning of modern history. That tradi- 
tion had not been lost “through 
such trifles as the sack of Rome, 
the triumph of Attila or all the bar- 
barian invasions of the Dark Ages.” 
The loss of it had come in the teach- 
ings of those who had_ burned 
Aquinas’s books. For, again in Ches- 


the 
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terton’s words, “it was the School- 
man who was the Reformer .. . the 
later Reformers were by comparison 
reactionaries.” Since “it was the 
very life of the Thomist teaching 
that Reason can be trusted,” and 
“the very life of the Lutheran teach- 
ing that Reason is utterly untrust- 
worthy,” certainly the place in his- 
tory where the long delicate thread 
of human thinking was snapped is 
marked out clearly enough for the 
historian. 


En: Thomist revival was, to be 
sure, to the English master of para- 
dox, inescapable. He had found the 
almost uncanny attraction St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi had exerted on Victo- 
rian minds understandable in terms 
of the dramatic opposition between 
St. Francis’s way of life and that of 
the usual complacent Englishman. 
Likewise he saw immediately in the 
appeal of St. Thomas the attraction 
of another set of antipodes: “So, as 
the nineteenth century clutched at 
the Franciscan romance, precisely 
hecause it had neglected romance, 
so the twentieth century is already 
clutching at the Thomist rational 
theology, because it has neglected 
reason. In a world that was too 
stolid, Christianity returned in the 
form of a vagabond; in a world 
that has grown a great deal too 
wild, Christianity has returned in 
the form of a teacher of logic.” 
The Chestertonian joy at Chris- 
tianity’s return in this shape is the 
joy of one who had already recog- 
nized St. Thomas as among the 
creat liberators of the human mind; 
and one too who had realized that 
the obscurantists could hardly con- 
ceal this fact much longer. And in 
his own century’s return to what 
he called a very “unusual human 
hobby,” or the habit of thinking, 
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he saw God’s hand on society (as 
clearly as ever the great Frederic 
Ozanam had seen it a century 
earlier), ready to lead it: back, at 
Whatever time and at whatever cost 
it could be led back, to the Chris- 
tian path. 


Tow GH it had been true for a long 
time that the Protestant theology 
of Martin Luther (with its mysti- 
cism. divorced repugnant 
intellectual discipline) had been 
given a soft pedal indeed by Protes- 
tant thinkers, the philosophical 
counterpart to that theology, name- 
lv subjectivism, has dominated 
philosophic thought for four hun- 
dred years. 
lainty of 


from a 


The mystic’s one cer- 
escaping — self-delusion 
(that is, by the guidance objective 
theology had lost to 
Luther’s followers. Deseartes 


olfers ) been 
But 
as the originator of modern. phi- 
losophy was hailed by the Protes- 
tant world as its intellectual savior: 
for his philosophy of the subjective 
rather than the objective aspect of 
reality was custom-made for Prot- 
estantism’s 

The fact 


cisely like 


purposes. 
that 
the 


Cartesianism, pre- 
nominalism St. 
Thomas had declared against’ be- 
fore the relativism 
that Aristotle had undermined long 
before that, failed utterly to take 
any true account of the relation- 
ship between the knower and_ his 
knowledge-objects (whatever they 
are) was not immediately evident. 


Descartes or 


Tue Whole history of philosophy 
is eloquent witness that this prob- 


lem of the complexities in the 
thought-reality relationship is one 
of the most difficult problems ever 
posed to human thought. In lan- 
guage relationships alone the situa- 
tion is anything but simple as the 
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unfruitfulness of so many modern 
excursions into semantics indicates. 

Since about the end of the second 
decade of this century, speculation 
has been rife about verbal symbols. 
The very diversities of approach 
show how unrewarding it has been. 
On the one hand, Russell and his 
followers, the mathematico - logi- 
clans, exploit method; on the other 
hand, Dewey and his school treat 
language as organismic responses 
Further, neo-Kantians like Cassirer 
and Urban offer a “symbolie-form” 
solution to the problem; or Korzyb- 
ski and his disciple Hayakawa at- 
tempt to make semantics as empiri- 
cal as biology or physics. 

But whether the semanticist is 
profound or puerile 2 fatal disjunc- 
rion between language and reality 
mars the theory of every philoso- 
pher who works in the subjectivist 
tradition of the supreme science of 
knowledge. None 
ceeded in properly harmonizing the 
two essential aspects of language 
(the methodological and the ideo- 


logical aspects ) 


has ever. suc- 


into a sound verbal- 
theory. The picture is 
invariably that of a bad bone-frac- 
ture whose two ends (nailed to- 
vether but lacking the’ essential 
vitality in the bone-struecture) re- 
fuse to knit. The break between 
language and reality, as a matter 
of philosophical fact, is a painful 
and hopeless one outside the phi- 
losophia perennis, the everlasting 
philosophy. 


reference 


B, no accident had the ages of 
faith aecepted the ancient Greek 
finding of Aristotle called logic. He 
who was known for a_ thousand 
vears as The Philosopher had_ re- 
ported honestly in a science that is 
exact and exacting; and so it has 
heen with the earliest formulation 
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of the philosophia perennis, through 
St. Thomas down to its latest for- 
mulation in the works of Jacques 
Maritain and others. Nor was it by 
any arbitrary authority, by some 
chance decision of school or pontiff, 
that Aristotle was known as the 
Father of Logie and St. Thomas 
(though surely going far beyond 
Aristotle) his true exegete. 

Certainly the present high tide of 
interest in Aquinas has its own sig- 
nificance. That significance, among 
other things, is one of hope for the 
individual. Who indeed is so hope- 
ful as the person who has been de- 
livered from doubts about his power 
to know with certainty the natural 
reality external to himself; and to 
know even beyond the facts and the 
general truths of the natural order? 

The sure knowledge of God’s ex- 
istence is the connecting living link 
between natural and supernatural 
knowledge-modes. Thus the Thom- 
ist teaching left man’s mind at 
peace with itself. (In Joubert’s 
words: “You may do what you like, 
mankind will believe no one but 
God; and he only can persuade man- 
kind who believes that God 
spoken to him.) 


has 


Axons many recent interpreta- 


tions of the Thomist doctrine of 
knowledge, a clear direct introduc- 
tion to Aquinas appears in The 
Concept in Thomism. Its author, 
the Rev. John F. Peifer (of St. Leo’s 
Church, Milwaukee), shows, in 
passing, why St. Thomas’s report 
on thought and reality has out- 
lasted the centuries. And, in so do- 
ing, he shows what was wrong with 
Descartes and his successors. The 
simplicity with which Dr. Peifer 
deals with subtle abstruse 
questions is a simplicity that would 
surely have delighted his subject. 


these 
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Far from being lost in the cloud- 
cuckoo-land of German metaphys- 
ics he sees all modern philosophy 
as the unfortunate heir of that mis- 
step with which subjectivism starts 
theorizing — what Father  Peifer 
calls the prejudgment taken over 
successively by Cartesians. This 
prejudice of subjectivism is_ that 
the mind knows only itself, not ex- 
ternal reality. 

For the problem of knowledge in 
modern philosophy, futile or silly as 
it may seem to the non-professional 
philosopher, is this: Is the object 
of human thought (ineluding the 
strictly intellectual) reality? Or is 
it, itself, thought? The Cartesian 
prejudice that the object of thought 
is thoughi contrary to the 
mind’s natural convie- 
tions. That man’s knowing powers 
are for knowing things is actually 
a congenital human certainty. (CAs 
Father Peifer “Subjec- 
tivists are made, they are not 
born.”) The fact that we know, 
und know that we can know, is one 
that is universally operative; out- 
side the cognitive powers’ own final- 
itv of purpose, however, proof of 
the objectivity of all knowledge is 
to be found—-and St. Thomas shows 
where it is to be found—in how our 
reliable knowledge does attain to 
things. The intellect never makes 
the thing known; all it does is to 
make the thing known. And the 
way it about it is described 
with precision and detail in the true 
philosophy. 


goes 
strongest 


observes, 


Soes 


‘Tne Cartesian principle that man 
ean know only his own thoughts, 
even if it is as unrealistic as it is un- 
critically dogmatic, is basic in mod- 
ern philosophy. Though its twin- 
parent notions were Descartes’ own 
concern with mathematical reason- 
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ing (as indifferent to the actual 
existents) and his doubt of the ex- 
ternal reality of sense-knowledge, 
the real reason for the success of 
subjectivism was the way it lent it- 
self to Luther’s individualism. Des- 
cartes had originated what passed 
for a metaphysical ground of Prot- 
estantism; and this ground was 
avidly seized on by all those who 
had opposed the great Schoolman 
and the intellectual tradition as 
betokening arrogant pride and such 
human vanity as had tried to delve 
into the mysteries of God! 

In the article cited at the begin- 
ning of this paper, we find expressed 
the wish that the Church had 
“avoided the intellectual pride of 
theological speculation’; but the 
truth as St. Thomas knew it, and 
the human mind in its grasp of that 
truth, are the great safeguards 
against intellectual pride. It is just 
on such errors as those of Descartes 
and his disciples that egotism and 
arrogance flourish and feed. 


vise and its logical out- 
growth, Communism, are the lineal 
philosophic descendants of Carte- 
sian subjectivism. In a study sev- 


eral years for the Thomist 
(July, 1951) I tried to show just 
how Hegelianism had _ affected 
twentieth-century thought. Only in 
the preservation of tradition by the 
Church are the intellectual weapons 
given us with which to combat the 
terrible and ever-present barbarism 
of the human mind, fearfully repre- 
sented in the darkness of deeds in 
recent history. 

It was the boast of St. Thomas 
that he refuted the error of Siger 
of Brabant by philosophical argu- 
ment; the error had been the irra- 
tional one that truth has two faces. 
Aquinas (in words Chesterton says 


No 
ago 
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“could be carved in marble as repre- 
senting the calmest and most en- 
during rationality of his unique in- 
telligence”’) declared that he had 
not based his refutation of that per- 
ennial falsehood on documents of 
faith “but on the reasons and state- 
ments of the philosophers them- 
selves.” 


Be: it is just because the faith is 
one truth that nothing discovered 
in nature or really deduced from 
the faith can contradict either the 
faith or the facts. And the return 
to the doctrine of St. Thomas means 
also the return of the regenerative 
thought of Christianity. Its truth 
to the facts of experience in human 
knowledge is at the same time a 
connecting link to the truth of 
Christianity, however oppressive 
this situation is to the hereties and 
the pagans the subjectivist philoso- 
phies have bred in our midst. For 
the Church Militant also sees to it, 
as history shows any _ percipient 
mind, that while error may usurp 
for a time, it can never rule either 
exclusively or always. 


Tue small volume with which 
Chesterton greeted the signs of St. 
Thomas’s revival two decades ago 
returned over and over to its “re- 
current burden” that “in this story 
the philosophy did depend on the 
theology, and the theology did de- 
pend on the sanctity.” The writer, 
who had celebrated in so many dif- 
ferent literary mediums his own 
conversion (“my name is Lazarus, 
and I live’) combines poetry, 
drama, and high philosophic criti- 
cism with the joy of his faith; in 
the following paragraph which is 
found in the chapter called “A 
Meditation on the Manichees,” all 
three appear: 
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“ee 

Avone upon the earth, and lifted 
and liberated from all the wheels 
and whirlpools of the earth, stands 
up the faith of St. Thomas; weighted 
and balanced indeed with more 
than Oriental metaphysics and 
more than Pagan pomp and pag- 
eantry; but vitally and vividly alone 
in declaring that life is a living 
story, with a great beginning and a 
great close; rooted in the primeval 
joy of God and finding its fruition 
in the final happiness of humanity; 
opening with the colossal chorus in 
which the sons of God shouted for 
joy, and ending in that mystical 
comradeship, shown in a shadowy 
fashion in those ancient words that 
move like an archaic dance: ‘For 
His delight is with the sons of 
men.’” 
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In his honesty then (at the very 
beginning of the Thomist renais- 
sance), he called his work “a very 
slight and amateurish production,” 
for he foresaw the coming of many 
long and learned volumes on the 
author of the Summa Theologica 
and the rest of that great central 
synthesis which links the modern 
to the ancient world. But his little 
unpretentious “testimony to the 
fact that the tide has turned once 
more” will remain a valuable epito- 
mizing of the thought of that medi- 
eval monk, which was comparable 
in more ways than one to the 
thought of the humble, honest, 
hard-thinking Britisher who was 
among the first to see and hail the 
twentieth-century return of St. 
Thomas. 





The Bearded Byzantines of the Bronx 


by JOHN E. 


QO, the Fordham campus, a priest 
with = thick 
trimmed beard 
barracks - like 


and a well- 
walked toward a 
building with an 
onion-shaped cupola jutting from 
its roof. He ascended the steps un- 
der the looped arch with its “ginger- 
bread decorations 
tered the building. 
Within the semi-darkness a sus- 
pended ruby vigil light seattered 
shadows onto the walls of the tiny 
chapel and the oriental rug on its 


vlasses 


house” and en- 


floor. Slim vellow-wax tapers glowed 
in their chromium holders, illumi 
nating the richly painted images on 
the altar-sereen. 
From the walls, hung heavily with 
ikons, the flickering light was dully 
reflected throughout the room. 


tkhonostasis or 


The cassoeked figure made a deep 
bow before the middle gate of the 
screen separating the altar from the 
nave of the chapel. With the thumb, 
first and second finger of his right 
hand joined, he made the Sign of 
the Cross, touching his right shoul- 
der before the left. After a short 
prayer, he passed through — the 
chapel and, brushing aside a velvet 
curtain, went into another part of 
the building. 

The bearded Jesuit priests of the 
Byzantine Rite are still a rather un- 


usual sight on the campus -—— and 


FITZGERALD 


It is these 
Catholic 
Fordham 


even more so elsewhere. 
priests of the Eastern 
Church that conduct the 
University Russian Center. 

Seven priests and two lay-broth- 
ers make up the staff of the Center 
which is) located on Fordham’s 
Campus in the Bronx section of New 
York. Jkons painted images ot 
Christ, the Blessed Mother and the 
saints incrusted with deli- 
cately wrought metal) cover the 
wall of the chapel which is the heart 
of the apostolate carried on at the 
Russian Center. Here, on the small 
square-tabled altar with its glisten- 
ing five-domed tabernacle, is offered 
the little known liturgy of the East- 
ern) Chureh. Amid surroundings 
that bespeak the old world, prayers 
are offered for the conversion 
unification of Russia. 


(some 


and 


ies in its infaney the Center had 
its beginnings when a group of 





John E. Fitzgerald, at present studying for 
Art- 


at Fordham, introduces us to the small group 


his Master’s degree in Communication 


of dedicated men who compose the Russian 
They lecture and teach. 
but always with the long-range objective of 
restoring the Faith once again to “Holy Rus- 
sia.” In the preparation of this article Mr. 
Fitzgerald had the approval and assistance 
of the Superior and Founder of the Center 


Father Feodor Wileock, S.J. 


Center. translate. 














THE BEARDED BYZANTINES OF THE BRONX 


Jesuits, formerly of the Russian 
Mission in Shanghai, were forced to 
flee the city when it fell before the 
hammer and sickle of Communism. 
After many hardships in detention 
camps and in the Philippine Islands, 
the Rev. Feodor Wilcock, S.J., Supe- 
rior of the Mission and head of the 
island refugee camp, was called to 
Rome. After conferences he was 
sent to the United States to begin a 
center for work in_ the 
apostolate. 


Russian 


a of all, a place had to be 
found. With the approval of His 
Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, and 
on the invitation of Rev. Laurence 
J. McGinley, President of Fordham 
University, the use of an army 
building (formerly a veteran’s dor- 
mitory) was given the bewhiskered 
Byzantines as a temporary home. 
The site was ideal for several rea- 
sons: it was in the New York area, 
the priests could now participate in 
the annual Conferences on the East- 
ern Rites of the Catholic Church 
held on campus, and they could 
teach at the university’s Institute of 
Contemporary Russian Studies. 

With much work the “Russians” 
successfully reconverted the build- 
ing into an adequate housing for 
the Center. Christened Soloviev 
Hall—-after Vladimir Soloviev, phi- 
losopher-theologian and apostle of 
unity for the Catholic and dissident 
Orthodox Churches—the building is 
T-shaped; the vertical part houses 
the chapel, while the library, living 
quarters, offices and work rooms 
are in the cross-section. The small 
but specialized library stocks the 
latest periodicals in Russian as well 
as old and rare books on pertinent 
topics. 

“What do they do here, just pray 
and read?” asked one visitor to the 
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public Byzantine Rite Mass one 
Sunday. It took a little while to 
convince the gentleman that the 
work carried on by the Fathers and 
Brothers of the Center, although not 
highly publicized, is wide in scope 
and purpose. Like the traditional 
candelabra on its square altar, the 
Center is a base for seven types of 
light-giving activity. 

The priests sought and accom- 
plished the development of a Rus- 
sian department at a large Catholic 
university. They produce Russian 
and English books and pamphlets 
on Russian questions as well as re- 
productions of rare Eastern Church 
art work. Thirdly the Center acts as 
a hub of information on Russian 
affairs. The Fathers train others 
and encourage them toward pursu- 
ing the priesthood of the Eastern 
Catholic Church. They leeture on 
Russia and the Eastern liturgy to 
schools, seminaries, colleges and 
clubs anywhere in the United States. 
They carry out relief work among 
Russian displaced persons in_ the 
United States and keep contact with 
the Russian Orthodox among other 
pertinent activities. 


| and strangers to America, 
they were helped by their brother 
priests and friends. 
from kitchenware and a refrigera- 
tor to sacred vessels and vestments 
were offered by friends who wanted 


Gifts ranging 


to share in their work. But many 
other difficulties were still present. 
Lack of funds constantly faced the 
refugee priests from Shanghai’s 
Russian Colony. 

Money problems made difficult 
the publishing of the Russo-English 
works that would do so much good. 
“Few Catholic books exist now in 
Russian,” Father Wilcock. 
“Back in Shanghai we even had to 


Says 
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use a non-Catholic catechism be- 
cause there was no adequate cate- 
chism for children in Russian—so 
you can see the importance we al- 
tach to this new version we 
working on at present.” 


are 


Mecn effort is expended in plan- 
ning to destroy Russia; compara- 
tively little has been spent follow- 
ing Mary’s admonitions at Fatima. 
Prayer and penance are necessary 
for Russia’s conversion and the 
world’s protection. “Atom bombs 
are never going to solve the prob- 
lem of Russia,” says the English- 
born Jesuit. “Few priests are now 
ready or prepared to enter Russia 
for apostolic work. There is much 
to be done.” 

The Rev. John Ryder, S.J., now 
a member of the Center, worked in 
Los Angeles and among the Rus- 
sians of San Francisco’s colony of 
almost 40,000 where a chapel of the 
Russian Rite (Byzantine) will soon 
be opened. The remaining Jesuit 
Fathers form a sort of international 
community. Three of the “Rus- 
sians” are English: Father Feodor 
Wilcock, the Superior, and Fathers 
Fionan Brannigan and Paul Dickin- 
son. Two are Americans: Fathers 
Edward O’Kane of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Maurice Meyers of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Only two of the Jesuits are 
native Russians. They are Rev. An- 
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drew Ouroussoff, born in Moscow 
and heir to the princely title in one 
of the oldest families of Russia, and 
Rev. Nicholas Bock who, before his 
conversion and ordination, was 
Russian Imperial Minister to the 
Vatican at the time of the revolu- 
tion. Father Brannigan now goes to 
the Los Angeles parish and Father 
Bock is in San Francisco. 

Working with the priests are two 
Jesuit lay-brothers: Bro. Joseph 
Benkovsky of Czechoslovakia, for- 
merly of the Pontifical Russian Col- 
lege in Rome, and Bro. Edward 
Shugar of Hazleton, Pa., the first 
American lay-brother to be attached 
to the Russian Mission of the So- 
ciety. The Rev. Clement Englert, a 
Redemptorist and noted author on 
matters pertaining to the Eastern 
Church, stays at the Center at regu- 
lar intervals. 


a Shanghai, China, to. the 
Bronx, New York, is a long span for 
the bearded Byzantine priests; but 
the plans of the Russian Center are 
also Jong range. Says Father Wil- 
cock: “We do not expect to see re- 


sults immediately. Human nature 
is impatient and finds it hard to 
wait for God’s moment. However, 
our duty is to make the normal 
preparations so that when God’s 
moment does come, He will find us 
ready.” 














From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


sé 

Waa our age needs is not so much permanent peace, which is un- 
attainable and perhaps not even wholly desirable, but sanity in its wars. 
Our ancestors could fight one another and retain mutual respeet, but in 
this century we have lapsed into the barbarities of the wars of religion. 
People have forgotten that unless they can exterminate their enemies, 
they must afterwards live with them. We are told that anything less than 
unconditional surrender would be a betrayal of our high ideals. | believe 
a demand for unconditional surrender is immoral. No man has the right 
to deal with his fellow-men as the anger of the moment moves him, and 
1 am sure it is foolish. I hope that Korea is the beginning of better things, 
of wars not pushed to the last extremity because both sides are a little 
frightened of what that might mean.” 

These are some of the wisest words I have read for a long time, and it 
is most encouraging that they were uttered by a nuclear physicist, Sir 
George Thomson, Master of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, speaking to inter- 
national journalists recently in London. 

By «a curious coincidence I happened to read them just after having 
completed the preparation of a paper on Christianity, War and Diplomacy, 
which I was asked to read to the Aquinas Society of one of our northern 
universities. I found I had been trying to say exactly the same kind of 
thing, but from the angle of Christianity and the history of the Church. 
| propose therefore to recapitulate some of the things | was saying on 
that occasion. 


War must surely strike the Christian —and indeed anyone else—born, 
as I was, at the beginning of this century, is the appalling contrast with 
the promise of this century and its fruits to date. I, like so many others, 
have lived through two world wars and I live today under the threat of 
a third. Most of us accept these things as fated, though unfortunate; 
and when we face a situation like the one today we rarely look back to 
learn from past mistakes. 


The first World War the 1914-1918 war was the first war of modern 
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religion, to use Sir George Thom- 
son’s words. But. of course, it was 
prepared a long time before. It was 
prepared at the time of the three 
great Revolutions: the English, the 
American and the French. Those 
revolutions, necessary and valuable 
in sO many respects as they were, 
made the break between the Chris- 
tian order in the West and the mod- 
ern order. And this break really con- 
sisted in a virtual denial of the basis 
of Christianity as applicable to the 
temporal That 
basis was the absolute authority and 
supremacy of God as taught and 
revealed in God’s Church, and the 
Fall of Man and consequently the 
Fall of Human Society. 

So long as tren really believed, as 
a matter of practical life, that the 
end and meaning of human. life 
were to be realized in a supernatural 
and eternal order, and there alone, 
they inevitably accepted severe limi- 
tations about 


order of society. 


the possibilities of 
happiness and achievement in this 
life. The supernatural sphere was 
the sphere of absolute ends; the nat- 
ural was the sphere of limited ends. 
And nowhere did this apply more 
clearly than to the world of polities, 
diplomacy and war, except where 
wars of religion were concerned be- 
cause these wars were conceived as 
defending the very basis of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Temporal society, a mixture of 
corruption, aggression and ideal- 
ism, was engaged in the political 
wnd diplomatic complexity of what 
we call history, and very often the 
deadlocks reached involved — the 
solution of foree or war. But just 


because everyone in their bones 


knew that absolute human progress 


delusion, these wars were 
fought for limited ends: to achieve 
an aggression here; to establish a 


Was a 
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defense there; or to break the dead- 
lock. Wars, too, were the business 
of specialists, not of the people as a 
whole. 


Bur the three great Revolutions, 
and especially of course the last, the 
French Revolution, realized in prac- 
tical history the effects of a decay- 
ing supernatural faith, greatly pro- 
moted by the Reformation split. 
Society was now embarked in trying 
to achieve the absolute on earth: 
absolute progress, the reign of jus- 
tice, perpetual peace, the rights of 
man. The French’ revolutionary 
wars were “people’s wars,’ and 
Napoleon introduced the terrible 
evil of conscription. For decades 
the Western world was rent in a 
fashion only experienced before in 
the wars of religion—and then on a 
much smaller seale. But the old or- 
der won in the end, for the Napo- 
leonic wars ended with the admi- 
rable and traditional Peace of 
Vienna. But the flow of new ideas 
for the realization of justice and 
happiness on earth carried on. 
However, instead of achieving it, it 
achieved the splitting of men into 
sovereign and absolutely separate 
nations and into ideological groups 
ever more bitterly opposed to one 
another. 

Once men gave up their real belief 
that the idea of happiness and per- 
fection belonged to God alone and 
the supernatural world in which the 
Divine was eternally realized, these 
splits were inevitable. Everyone 
had his own idea of absolute tem- 





While we agree with the substance ot 
Michael de la Bedoyere’s article this month. 
we call attention in our Editorial to our 
disagreement with the implication in the last 
paragraph of the article. Mr. de la Bedoyere’s 
latest book, Living Christianity, has just 
been published. 
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poral perfection. Whereas a rela- 
tively stable temporal order had 
been possible, despite human cor- 
ruption, so long as all agreed that 
human aims were of their nature 
limited, now the building of essen- 
tially Godless utopias repeated the 
lesson of the Tower of Babel. 

The 1914-1918 War began as a 
normal diplomatic war, and in any 
other it would have been 
brought to a limited conclusion with 
little popular participation. But 
now it became a war of righteous- 
ness, a war of religion. The enemy 
was evil. One’s own side was good. 
Any negotiated peace would be 
treachery to one’s high ideals. And 
any means, lying, terror, hatred, 
were good enough to ensure the 
absolute triumph of the Right. 

But the deepest tragedy was sure- 
ly the fact that the mass of Chris- 
tians and Catholics, unaware of the 
nature of the decisive break with 
the Christian supernatural ideal of 
life in the name of Godless temporal] 
ideals, fell neck and crop, for the 
new propaganda and the new phi- 
losophy. National Churches were 
aligned behind the statesmen. Only 
one great, one supreme, voice rang 
out in challenge: the voice of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Pope Benedict 
XV. And I ean still hear, as though 
it was yesterday, my own father 
saying to me: “I don’t like this 
Pope. He is pro-German.” 


age 


| talk about the Law of 
Karma. Christians, happily, know 
that grace can break that law of ab- 


solute cause and effect. But where 
grace is not applied, the law does 
work. The “war to end wars” in- 
evitably led to the revolutionary 
situation which brought the second 
and worse war and now threatens 
the third and final, perhaps, because 


-~* 


of its destructive potentialities. De- 
struction and a punitive peace left 
the world in disorder——a_ fertile 
ground for the upsurge of the sav- 
age competing ideologies for social 
justice for everyone on earth. 
While democratic politicians and 
diplomats wrangled their way to- 
ward the ideal of peace through 
wealth, Communism thrived, Fas- 
cism was born, and Socialism ate its 
way into democracy. And only from 
the Vatican was there a voice funda- 
mentally challenging — the 
basis of Western thought. 

What had happened to Christian- 
ity, to good Christians and Cath- 
olics? The fundamental explana- 
tion is to be found, I suggest, in two 
things. When Popes speak about 
temporal, political, international af- 
fairs, they mix within that “mixed” 
territory of the spiritual and the 
temporal. Their spiritual and moral 
teaching is accepted uncondition- 
ally by Catholics and with deep re- 
spect by many others. But the ap- 
plication of that teaching to secular 
affairs has obviously less binding 
force if only because it can never be 
so clear and categoric. We know 
that the Pope condemns national- 
ism, capitalism and socialism (and 
some people like to put the qualifi- 
cation “exaggerated” before each 
word), but is our patriotism, our 
holding to the rights of private 
property, our Welfare State or so- 
cial reform condemned or upheld? 
The question has been and is end- 
lessly debated. 

This is where the second factor 
comes in. Because these applica- 
tions are not and cannot be crystal 
clear, most Christians solve the 
problem by obeying the Pope in 
spiritual and moral principles and 
teaching, and taking virtually no 
notice of him in others. In other 


whole 
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words, they follow the Pope in one 
department of life and follow the 
politicians and publicists in an- 
other, except when the clash is too 
obvious to escape notice. 

This state of affairs seems to de- 
rive from the fact that the ordinary 
Catholic thinks almost exclusively 
of the Church as a visible, hierarchi- 
cal body or institution of which he 
is privately a member. And even if 
he wants to be a particularly good 
member, he will feel that his spirit- 
ual ambitions are fulfilled by a par- 
ticularly close attendance to the 
teaching of the Pope and the Bish- 
ops, together with an enhanced per- 
sonal life of piety. The one thing he 
will usually avoid is any increased 
interest in living his temporal, so- 
cial, political, week-day, life more 
in the spirit of Catholic spiritual 
and moral teaching. 

In other words, the point he has 
overlooked is that Catholicity, in 
addition to being a visible, hierar- 
chical, teaching institution, is also 
a social fellowship of men and 
women, “made new,” as St. Paul 
says, with the spirit and grace of 
Christ. He overlooks the practical 
implications of the great truth that 
the Church is the prolongation of 
the Incarnation in time and space, 
as the Mystical Body of Christ. 

This tremendous truth of Catho- 
lic fellowship in the Mystical Body 
necessarily involves the realization 
that the Christian, in communion 
with his fellow-Christians, has to 
live a whole Christian life in terms 
of our Lord’s teaching and _ the 
teaching of our Lord’s Viear in a 
practical living application to every 
temporal aspect of life—not least 
political. There is no cut and dried 
law laid down, because you cannot 
categorize and define a life. Life is 
a continuity, an integrated reality, 
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ever adapting itself to changing cir- 
cumstances. Its behavior, where 
life is rational, is according to prin- 
ciples and law, but the quality of 
life springs from within. In the case 
of the new life of Christ it springs 
from Christ within. That inner 
spring should be of such a quality 
of love and faith and Christ-minded- 
ness as to result in full and generous 
applications of Catholic principles 
to social and personal living. 


I. all this sounds rather theoretical 
and mystical, it is only because we 
have drifted so far from full Chris- 
tianity. The early Christians knew 
no other answer. The Middle Ages 
realized it in a round-about manner, 
because the circumstances of his- 
tory had enabled the Christian State 
and society to be partner with the 
Christian hierarchical and institu- 
tional authority. In temporal as 
well as spiritual society, the Catho- 
lic was a Christian in outlook, even 
though he might also be very much 
of a personal sinner. And even after 
the Reformation Western society 
retained much of this heritage of 
Catholic Christendom with the con- 
sequences for war and_ politics 
which we have seen. 

But as temporal society became 
secularized, transferring the realm 
of the spiritual absolute to the tem- 
poral order of fallen man, Catholics 
tended to be left high and dry, as 
members of temporal society de- 
tached from spiritual foundations 
to which they clung in an almost 
separate “Church” order. Caesar 
had been allowed to triumph over 
God where Catholic week-day, tem- 
poral life was concerned. 

This tragedy lies, I believe, at the 
very heart of the disasters of the 
century in which we live. Because 
hundreds of millions of Catholics 
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felt no Christian urge to protest 
against the secularization of society 
and no obligation even to listen to 
the Vicar of Christ when the weight 
of his teaching bore on the world of 
politics and international affairs, 
especially in the emotional excite- 
ments of war, the Godless Caesar 
has had it all his own way and in- 
deed has been clever enough to ex- 
ploit religion for his own ends 
ends whose catastrophic conse- 
quences we see all about us. 

On this side of the “freedom” cur- 
tain, we can understand well 
enough the nature of the Christian 
betrayal which gave birth to a 
Stalin, a Hitler and a Mussolini, and 
we are duly horrified to know how 
much Christian support was given 
in the name of nationalism and so- 
cialism to the two latter. Stalin did 
not want any, except during the 


war, When he got it. But we are far 
less ready to question the war “cru- 
sades” of 1914-1918 and 1939-1945, 


not because those wars may not 
have been just and necessary in 
their causes, but because of the way 
they were fought to an absolute and 
destructive end between the “right- 
eous” and the “villains.” 

Look again at the second World 
War. Our early moral distinctions 
between the German Nazis and their 
German victims were quickly for- 
golten. Polish integrity, the occa- 
sion of the war, was soon forgotten. 
The alliance of Communist Russia 
was eagerly embraced, though such 
eagerness and enthusiasm made 
nonsense of our democratic preten- 
sions. Any means were considered 
legitimate to ensure absolute tri- 
umph. Unconditional surrender was 
imposed. Germany was threatened 
with pastoralization. The A-bomb 
was used. 

The consequence of 


these im- 
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moralities was indeed military vic- 
tory, but at the cost of virtually de- 
stroying the Europe we undertook 
to save, so that Yalta, in the end, 
only gave legal agreement to a situ- 
ation created by the method of wag- 
ing war with Poland betrayed, Ger- 
many a vacuum, France divided, 
Italy fought over inch by inch, 
Spain ostracized. The net result was 
the triumph of Communism from a 
military point of view and a ground 
tilled for the growth of Communism 
ws aun expression of social discontent 
all over the world. 

Was there nothing in this that did 
not demand Christian protest in the 
name of God and indeed in the name 
of patriotism and common sense? 
The two go together both in the 
sense that if you obey God’s law, 
common prudence will direct your 
temporal actions and in the sense 
that if you forget God you will suc- 
cumb to political megalomania. But 
Pius XII, like Pius XI and Benedict 
XV, never tired of warning the 
world about the mad path it was 
pursuing. Their words are on the 
record for all to see. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, no doubt, but 
could we have been so blind had we 
Christians from the first lived up to 
the Gospel teaching about the Mys- 
tical Body and been on the watch 
for the secularization of the West- 
ern world which replaced God by 
man and accorded to the latter 
fallen being the absolute qualities 
only to be predicated of Almighty 
God! Stalin expected to conquer the 
world. Hitler thought he had 
molded history for the next thou- 
sand years. The Western Powers 
imposed an unconditional surrend- 
er that of its very nature denies the 
spiritual nature of man, who can 
surrender unconditionally only to 
his Maker. 
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Thus, the first “crusade” of right- 
eousness having bred anarchy and 
revolution, the second “erusade” 
made possible the greatest threat to 
Christianity and civilization that 
the world has ever known. 


Waar of today? Against this back- 
ground it is not surprising if the 
world is faced by seemingly insolu- 
ble problems. But if the analysis 
given above has any validity it is 
surely a pointer to certain present 
dangers. 

The first I would call the “eru- 
sade” mentality. Granting the anti- 
Christianity of the Communism 
which we have done so much to 
make possible, it does not, alas, 
follow that the anti-Communist 
powers are Christian. They may 


tolerate Christianity; they may use 
Christianity when it suits them; and 
their peoples include many good 


Christians, some of whom are in 
high places. But in an emergency 
will Christian principles be the 
suiding force, or will the emotions 
of absolute nationalism, of hatred, 
of destruction, of revenge? And if 
Communism is anti-Christian, Com- 
munists remain our neighbors in 
Christ, in the Gospel sense. We owe 
them primarily love and help, and 
only as a last resort may we defend 
ourselves by arms against their ag- 
gressive threats. The “crusading” 
mentality has already twice rent 
civilization and left behind it a leg- 
acy of anarchy and fear. Have we 
any real grounds for supposing that 
it will bring blessings the third 
time? 

But, it will be objected, all this is 
a counsel of perfection. The tem- 
poral order is not capable of such 
idealism. I could not agree more. I 
only ask for the common sense 
which marked international politics 
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and diplomacy when Christian 
ideals still remained a vital reality. 
My quotation at the beginning was 
from a prominent scientist, speak- 
ing as a_ scientist, whatever his 
spiritual views may be. When Chris- 
tianity was a world force, states- 
men understood the limitations of 
all human endeavor. Can they not 
today learn the same lesson from 
the terrible results of transferring 
the absolute to the temporal order? 
And cannot true Christians who are 
beginning to understand the posi- 
tion help them to do so? 


Mix in that frame of mind will 
not expect that all problems can be 
easily or quickly solved. It may 
take generations to solve the Com- 
munist menace, symptomatic as it 
is of years of the betrayal of the 
teaching of God’s revelation. The 
real art of politics, it has been said, 
is to gain time. However disap- 
pointing, however depressing, the 
picture of wrangle and conference 
may be, it is not so depressing as 
the results of total war. And if war 
is unavoidable, a short war that re- 
solves the immediate deadlock, even 
unsatisfactorily, is not so depress- 
ing as a long war that might bring 
full victory. No, we cannot expect 
the statesmen and diplomats to be 
on their knees. But while Christians 
are on their knees begging God’s 
mercy for the betrayals of history 
and helping their neighbors to see 
it all God’s way, the statesmen and 
diplomats will serve well enough in 
their own way if at least they gain 
time for the only true crusade: the 
crusade, not of war, but of prayer, 
of Christian living and of fidelity to 
the principles of love and under- 
standing (even with our enemies) 
which God Himself came on earth 
to teach. 























BY Robert Kass 


‘Tunee COINS IN THE FOUNTAIN Is a 
rather commonplace tri-partite ro- 
mance which throws in for the price 
of a ticket a really superb tour of 
Rome as recorded by the Cinema- 
Scope cameras. Seattered through- 
out the tenuous tale of three Ameri- 
can secretaries on the hunt for 
husbands are incomparable views of 
the Eternal City, of St. Peter’s, the 
Colosseum, Venice from a gondola, 
and the Trevi Fountain which gives 
the picture its title. But other than 
that this is a thoroughly ordinary 
story, not unlike How to Marry a 
Millionaire, except that in this case 
the gentlemen are Italian, two genu- 
ine ones, and the third an expatriate 
American novelist who has lived for 
so long in Rome that he is as in- 
digenous to the place as olive oil. 

Watching these ladies (Dorothy 
McGuire, Jean Peters, and Maggie 
McNamara) pursue the somewhat 
unwilling gentlemen (Clifton Webb, 
Rossano Brazzi, and Louis Jourdan) 
is pretty enervating and were it not 
for those frequent shots of the city, 
the whole thing would be hardly 
worth a visit. ‘This scenic treat, 
though, must be limited to adults 
since the fun-and-games between 
Miss Peters and Mr. Brazzi are way 
out of line. 


The cast is overshadowed by the 
scenery, except for Mr. Jourdan 
who imbues his philandering Count 
with a sense of humor (very neces- 
sary and very lacking in this film) 
and Miss MeGuire who occasionally 
rises above the banalities which en- 
gulf her on all sides. Pulitzer Prize 
dramatist John Patrick did the 
script and one can only conclude 
that the Italian sun was too much 
for him.—-20th Century-Fow. 


ves while The Robe was being 


filmed, assorted members of that 
cast were simultaneously hard at 
work on the sequel, Demetrius and 
the Gladiators, which is out cur- 
rently. This extension of Lloyd C. 
Douglas’ novel concentrates on the 
Greek slave, Demetrius, a convert to 
Christianity, who is forced by the 
mad Emperor Caligula to become a 
gladiator in the arena. Further 
muddling up Demetrius’ heretofore 
uncomplicated existence is the ro- 
mantic interest which Messalina 
takes in him. Demetrius resists her 
obvious seductions since she is the 
wife of Caligula’s uncle Claudius, 
but he ultimately succumbs and 
they run off together to her seaside 
villa. Caligula, in the meantime, is 
frantically trying to track down the 
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whereabouts of Christ’s robe which 
he is sure is a magie garment giving 
its owner eternal life. 

Demetrius and the Gladiators is 
dramatically a more interesting film 
than The Robe since a “90d deal 
more happens in it. The arena se- 
quences are colorful and exciting 
and the personal conflicts are on a 
more mundane level, and hence 
more easily grasped by the Holly- 
wood mind, than was the murky 
spirituality of The Robe. However, 
it has its distasteful side in that it 
pulls in the old Hollywood ruse of 
letting the hero have his cake and 
eat it, too. After frolicking in the 
adulterous relationship with Messa- 
lina, Demetrius, having already 
turned his back on his faith, is con- 
veniently re-introduced to it by one 
of those jarring “miracles” which 
Hollywood whips up complete with 
vlycerine tears and angelic choirs. 
Thus glossing over adultery with 
that coating of pseudo-sanctity has 
put the blight on many a religious 
epic from the West Coast. 

Victor Mature is Demetrius, 
Susan Hayward is Messalina, and 
the ridiculously-mannered Jay Rob- 
inson, Caligula. As before, though, 
only Michael Rennie conveys any 
senuine feeling in his portrayal of 
Peter. Demetrius and the Gladi- 
ators could have done with more of 
him. The CinemaScope, though, is 
absolutely top-notch and = ancient 
Rome never looked more glorious. 

20th Century-Fox. 


‘Lue Italians are blowing their own 
patriotic horn in Hell Raiders of the 
Deep (I Sette dell’Orso Maggiore) 
which illustrates just how their 
frogmen made things uncomfort- 
able for the British Navy a decade 
or so back. Although there is just 
a glimmer of conventional plot run- 
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ning through the film, Hell Raiders 
of the Deep is more nearly a docu- 
mentary about how these cou- 
rageous men were trained in under- 
water tactics, gliding about on the 
bottom of the Mediterranean and 
attaching particularly awesome- 
looking explosive charges to the 
hulls of enemy warships. These 
scenes look like the real thing and 
the film bristles with tension as 
these frogmen go about cutting 
their way through steel nets, gin- 
gerly guiding their 21-foot 
pedoes toward their targets. 
The plotty portions concern a 
sultry night club singer (Eleanora 
Rossi Drago), an Italian spy, and 
her romantic interest in the leader 
of the frogmen (Pierre Cressoy). 
But this drops out of sight after 
about a quarter hour and Hell 
Raiders of the Deep sticks to its 
more exciting underwater maneuv- 
ers. The American-language dub- 
bing job is above average and Miss 
Drago (wearing the closest thing 
to a no-dress-at-all that I have yet 
seen in a film—the only objection- 
able note in this otherwise superior 
import) and Mr. Cressoy are ex- 
tremely able.J.F.E. Rel. Corp. 


tor- 


= KELLER is unquestionably 
one of the most remarkable women 
of the last hundred years and her 
achievements in spite of her blind- 
ness and deafness from an illness 
which struck her down when she 
was a small child are so amazing 
that they deserve as rich a tribute 
as is paid to her in a new film, The 
Unconquered. Miss Keller’s story 
should be an inspiration to all of us 
a handicapped woman who has 
taught herself to speak in several 
languages, to write, and to work 
tirelessly in behalf of other afflicted 
people throughout the world. 











FILM AND TV 


“I cried because I had no shoes, 
until I met a man who had no feet,” 
an ancient Persian quotation, has 
been the credo of Miss Keller’s life. 
It has helped her overcome self-pity 
and to be of service to others. The 
Unconquered is composed largely of 
early film clips of Miss Keller’s 
career-——rare shots of her in a silent 
film in which she starred; of her 
vaudeville tour with her first teach- 
er, Anne Sullivan; of their pains- 
taking, often frustrating work to- 
gether; and of her association with 
Polly Thomson, her companion-aide 
for the past forty years. The nar- 
rated portions are smoothly handled 
by Katharine Cornell, and the entire 
production is a miracle of research 
to have accumulated so many news- 
reel and private shots from the life 
of this great woman.—-Nancy Ham- 
ilton Production, 


I. you take about twenty assorted 
characters and pitch them into the 
middle of an imminent air disaster 


far out over the Pacific, you are 
bound to come up with a melodrama 
which ought to have something for 
everybody. But you’d have a better 
melodrama if you didn’t fasten the 
seat belts around quite so many 
stereotyped characters—the disillu- 
sioned scientist, the floozie on her 
way to San Francisco to marry a 
man who has proposed by mail, a 
co-pilot haunted by the specter of 
his wife and young son who were 
killed in a crash while he escaped 
alive, the steely heiress who 
“bought” herself a handsome hus- 
band, ete. Except for this The High 
and the Mighty would have been a 
great picture, not merely a good one. 

With so many people in the cast, 
the temptation has not been resisted 
to give the complete background of 
each of them so that a full hour 
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elapses before the picture gets down 
to business and the trans-Pacific 
plane starts having serious engine 
trouble. Two hours and_ twenty- 
seven minutes are too much in 
which to tell a story that has very 
few surprises along the way. 
Performing such conventional 
tasks are actors who have a long 
reputation for being type-cast in 
similar roles: John Wayne as the 
co-pilot, Claire Trevor, an aging 
mistress, Jan Sterling, the floozie, 
and Phil Harris a loud-mouthed 
“vood neighbor” from the Midwest. 
Warner Brothers. 


a ROMBERG'S lacy operetta, 
The Student Prince, must be ap- 
proached as the period piece which 
it is if a 1954 audience is to find it 
bearable at all. Thirty years 
theater-goers wept copiousy over 
handsome young monarchs (“IT am 
doing my duty for Karlsberg!’’) 
whose royal advisors compelled 
them to marry, for reasons of state, 
handsome young princesses (“She 
is as gracious as she is beautiful!”) 
whom they did not love. Unless you 
go to The Student Prince prepared 
to lose yourself in this unreal gin- 
gerbread world of marzipan figur- 
ines, you’re likely to find this movie 
pretty square. 

Mr. Romberg’s score, however, 
seems destined to last for quite a 
while. To us veterans, it is no sur- 
prise that such numbers as “Deep in 
My Heart, Dear” and “Golden Days” 
can sound lovely even after bop- 
artists have pulled them out of 
joint. Today’s cold and _ tuneless 
song hits could use some of Rom- 
berg’s “schmaltz.” This new ver- 
sion of Prince Karl and Kathy, the 
pretty barmaid, has been treated 
with a lot of color, exuberance, and 
reverence for the antiquity of the 


ago 


¢ 
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plot. Fortunately, Richard Thorpe, 
the director, is not without a sense of 
humor, especially noted in his han- 
dling of two of operetta lore’s most 
cliché characters, the gemitlich 
innkeeper( S. Z. “Cuddles” Sakall) 
and the prince’s loyal friend and 
professor (Edmund Gwenn), both 
of whom perform with tongue-in- 
cheek. Till relief in 
operettas has been their least dura- 
ble quality. 

As the prince, neweomer Edmund 
Purdom 


now, comic 


seems an agreeable chap 
although he is perhaps a_ bit too 
stiff and priggish in the early se- 
quences. It is not Purdom’s fault 
that you simply do not believe for 
« second that he is singing when 
the advertising proclaims quite 
boldly that the film features, “the 
singing voice of Mario Lanza,” for 
whom Mr. Purdom merely mouths 
the words. Ann Blyth is completely 
fetching as Kathy.-— Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 


i is sometimes interesting to be 


in on what Hollywood ceremoni- 
ously terms “the birth of a star.” 
The newscomer thus presented is 
named Race Gentry and, along with 
veteran Joel MeCrea and young 
Mari Blanchard, he is appearing in 
a rather simple-minded although 
amiable Western Black Horse Can- 
yon. Gentry and MeCrea are a 
couple of homesteaders who round 
up some wild horses, among them a 
particularly reealeitrant black stal- 
lion who is the subject of conten- 
tion between Miss Blanchard and 
villain Murvyn Vye. In between 
chasing the spirited animal all over 
the local terrain, McCrea and his 
youthful sidekick are both smitten 
with the heroine and you have an- 
other subplot popping up. 

Mr. Gentry is the latest of the 
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trainees coming from the Universal- 
International School of Acting, the 
only one I know of currently funce- 
tioning out in Hollywood. His pre- 
decessors are Rock Hudson, Tony 
Curtis, and Hugh O'Brian, among 
others. While Mr. Gentry still has 
a lot to learn about how not to fall 
over his own feet and how to aet 
without relying exclusively upon his 
pearly dentures, his gauche charm 
is rather winning in tailor- 
made Given a couple more 
vears of hard work, I'd venture to 
predict that he will be a_ fairly 
decent actor. Universal-Interna- 
tional. 


this 
role. 


Mis OF THE FIGHTING LADY, a 
compound of two short stories hav- 
ing to do with the Navy pilots of 
the Korean “police action,” is the 
surprise dramatic hit of the year. 
As unsung and unheralded as its 
heroes, this film was released with 
a minimum of fanfare and yet is 
many times meatier than much 
more publicized disappointments 
like Prisoner of War, for instance. 

One of the stories has to do with 
a couple of retreads from World 
War Il (Keenan Wynn and Frank 
Lovejoy) caught up in the new ac- 
tion, the former now playing it safe, 
while the latter carries on in his 
reckless fashion of old. The 
second tale concerns a young flier 
(Dewey Martin) who is_ blinded 
while out on a mission and has to 
be flown in on directional signals 
radioed to him by fellow pilot Van 
Johnson whose plane hovers close 
behind. Linking these two stories 
is a clever gimmick: real-life novel- 
ist-correspondent James A. Mich- 
ener (impersonated by Louis Cal- 
hern) comes aboard an_ aircraft 
carrier for material on a Christmas 
story about Korean fliers. 


own 











FILM AND TV 


What is so extremely commend- 
able and unusual about Men of the 
Fighting Lady is its complete lack 
of that studio which one 
finds in so many service films. This 
one is as grim and hard-hitting as 
a documentary, and IT cannot think 
offhand of any greater compliment 
to the than to say I forgot 
entirely that they were Hollywood 
actors. Vetro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


‘ 


Sol] .@?? 
5 OSS 


cast 


A HANDFUL of unscrupulous men 
and one lone woman linked together 
in a common search for gold has 
already done service for a couple of 
recent dramas (Lust for Gold and 
The Naked Spur), but the dramatic 
potential of this situation is tapped 
again to support another _ film, 
Garden of Evil, shot in Cinema- 
Scope in Mexico. This time it is 
Susan Hayward who dangles the 
promise of a juicy financial reward 
in front of four drifters (Gary 
Cooper, Richard Widmark, Victor 
Mendoza, and Cameron Mitchell) if 
they will accompany her on an 
errand of mercy to save her hus- 
band who is imprisoned in a mine 
cave-in. 

For several days and nights this 
quintet treks across hazardous hills 
und plateaus, right into the heart 
of Apache country. That mine is 
harder to find than the proverbial 
pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow. Once there, though, greed of 
one variety or another brings out 
the worst side of everyone’s nature. 
Finally, all the precious metal in 
the mine proves quite useless to 
them when it becomes necessary to 
escape from the murderous Indians 
and get back across that treacher- 
ous terrain once more. 

Director Henry Hathaway takes 
this now-familiar plot and guides it 
along more suspensefully than the 
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long-winded script would lead you 
lo expect. Mexico is stunning in 
wide-screen and the cast is as tough 
and spiky as the cactus._-20th Cen- 
tury-Fox, 


x * * 


I FIND it very difficult to believe 
that the Dave Garroway who man- 
ages to keep the two-hour early 
morning session, Today, running so 
smoothly is the same performer 
who has a half-hour variety show, 
The Dave Garroway Show, on Fri- 
day nights. For his evening pro- 
gram is as muddled and disorgan- 
ized as his morning one is slick and 
well-oiled. Dave moves sheepishly 
through his chores as M.C. and he 
seems only mildly interested in his 
own comic monologues or in the 
singers and dancers whom he intro- 
duces. But then, if, like Dave, you 
knew what was coming up within 
the half hour, maybe you wouldn't 
be very enthusiastic either. Mr. 
Garroway, I think, is working too 
hard and is spreading himself very 
thin in too many directions. 


A NEW panel show, Who's the 
Boss?, led me to speculate on the 
unlimited possibilities of these TV 


guessing This one intro- 
duces the secretary of some well- 
known personality and the panel of 
four must, by the customary Yes and 
No question-and-answer system, 
find cut in the allotted time the 
identity of the subject’s employer. 
Since we already have thriving 
panel shows in which the interro- 
gators required to ascertain 
what kind of work the contestants 
do, what famous name they bear, or 
what secret they may be concealing, 
I wonder whether these enterpris- 
ing game-plotters (usually Good- 
man and Todson) have thought of 


games. 


are 
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Who’s My Master?, a game for TV- 
minded canines with Lassie, Rin- 
Tin, Jr., Bob, Son of Battle, and the 
Hound of the Baskervilles as a pos- 
sible panel. Two barks mean Yes, 
one bark No. Or how about What 
ever Became of ”, a lost-and- 
found panel show with experts like 
Friday, Martin Kane, Mark 
Sabre, and Boston Blackie to do the 
guesswork. And, finally, provided 
that some licensed psychiatrist is 
willing to double in video, what 
about Whalt’s Wrong with Me?, a 
show on which clear-thinking pan- 
elists like Dick Haymes, Zsa Zsa 
Gabor, Marlon Brando, and ‘Tommy 
Manville might grapple with per- 
sonal problems brought to them by 
the bewildered citizenry. Who’s My 
Boss?, by the way, is only for ad- 
dicts of the type. 


Joe 


I MENTION “Alice in Wonderland” 


(a reeent Kraft Theater presenta- 
tion) and “The Wages of Fear” (a 
Robert Montgomery Presents olfer- 
ing) only because both of them 
brought out foreibly the fact that 
some stories are simply not for tele- 
vision. These shows were done live, 
although “The Wages of Fear” used 
a large number of film clips, but 
even if they had been filmed, watch- 
ing them in the reduced proportions 
of even the largest TV screen would 
destroy much of their effectiveness. 
Neither “Alice” nor “Wages of 
Fear” was an intimate story, to be 
told) within a 21” framework. 
“Alice,” especially, gave the impres- 
sion of having been put on in a 
telephone booth. 

“The Wages of Fear” also needed 
a wider canvas than the limitations 
of a TV studio could provide. Al- 
though its point was to show the 
effect of mounting panic upon two 


money-hungry drifters who were 
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hired to drive a truckload of nitro- 
glycerin across a bumpy Guate- 
malan road, still in all the visual 
punch required a number of long 
camera shots of the truck speeding 
along and, ultimately, of a violent 
highway accident. Such large-seale 
effects looked distinetly puny and 
inconsequential on a small sereen. 
All of this leads me to believe 
that, even with the tremendous ad- 
vances in televising, it will never 
quite entirely supplant the movies 
which will always be able to do cer- 
tain stories far more effectively than 
the slickest TV. Our entertainment 
future holds a place for both. 


Tue MororoL_a TV Hour turned up 
recently with some effective propa- 
ganda for civilian defense in an 
hour-long dramatic play, ‘Atomic 
Attack,” wherein we saw how a 
Westchester housewife reacted to 
the disastrous bombing of New York 
City some fifty miles away. The 
show whammed across a warning 
that protective measures are essen- 
lial if there are to be any survivors 
at all from such a casualty. As a 
piece of fright propaganda, “Atomic 
Attack” was convincing enough but 
its merits as entertainment 
rather dubious. 

Although the cast performed sat- 
isfactorily, there was a curiously 
unreal air about the whole business. 
Suggestions of the panic which 
might follow a surprise attack on 
our cities came through with un- 
nerving realism but only intermit- 
tently. Westchester seemed as re- 
mote from the holocaust as one of 
those lonely outposts in Greenland 
and there lay the fault of the script 

it was hard to believe in what was 
happening on screen. “Atomic At- 
tack” was at no point more than 
television make-believe. 


were 











BY Euphemia Van 


THE SEA GULL.—"‘Why do vou always 
wear black, Masha?” asks the school- 
master. “I am in mourning for my life. 
I am unhappy,” returns Masha. Could 
Edward Lear have conceived better 
opening lines for a travesty on Rus- 
sian drama? Yet if Chekhov’s warn- 
ing to his wife when playing in Three 
Sisters is any criterion, Masha’s lines 
are more casual than grief-laden. 
“People who carry sorrow’ within 
themselves are used to it,” wrote 
Chekhov. “Do not have a sad face in 
any act.”’ Chekhov’s world is peopled 
with egoists; the more ruthless, the 
more successful. One must either 
trample upon life or be trampled and 
vet the tramplers are shown up in 
their true image and the sympathy is 
with the trampled. 

The most ruthless in The Sea Gull 
are Irina, the famous actress and Tri- 
gorin, the popular novelist.  Irina’s 
son and her brother are living on the 
family estate in the country; Irina 
lets them have no share in her luxuri- 
ous life in Moscow but showers her 
favors on Trigorin who hasn’t the 
strength of will to discard her livery. 
In turn, Trigorin chooses to wreck the 
life of Nina, the girl with whom Irina’s 
son, Treplev, is wildly in love. Nina 
is the sea gull, shot down for wanton- 
ness. Masha, the farm manager’s 
daughter, hopelessly in love with Trep- 
lev, takes out her spite on the school- 
master whom she marries and bullies, 
while Masha’s mother keeps making 
advances to the doctor. Only old 
Sorin, Irina’s brother, who is dying, 
keeps an objective viewpoint on life 
which he admits has never given him 


Rensselaer Wyatt 


anything he really wanted but which 
all the same he is loathe to relinquish. 

Chekhov’s wry humor lies in his dis- 
section—but gentle dissection—of his 
characters’ selfishness or selflessness. 
The schoolmaster doesn’t dispute his 
wife’s opinion that he is a bore; Trep- 
lev still loves his callous mother; both 
Nina and Jrina worship faithless Tri- 
gorin; the three servants bow and 
thank Irina for the gift of a rouble 
between them. Trigorin has a witty 
speech about the agony of a novelist 
who must go on writing and must 
hoard every little experience for his 
notebook. Alfred Lunt brought out all 
its caustic humor in 1938 but Kevin 
McCarthy takes it too seriously in this 
the fourth and last production of the 
triumphant Phoenix Theater. 

The cast includes Sam Jaffe as Sorin, 
Montgomery Clift as Treplev, Judith 
Evelyn as Irina and Maureen Stapleton 
as Masha. Rostova’s Russian accent 
made her Nina almost unintelligible. 
A responsive audience has shown their 
appreciation of the Phoenix and the 
cast by filling the house for five weeks. 


THE PAJAMA GAME.—The latest vari- 
ation of the Romeo-Juliet theme might 
be said to have social significance, if 
the time-worn phrase didn’t sniff now 
of red paint, for HE is the Superin- 
tendent of the factory and SHE repre- 
sents the Loeal’s Grievance Committee. 
How can the twain meet? Yet it is 
socially significant that this machine- 
based musical is not produced by a 
union like the Lady Garment Workers’ 
Pins and Needles. Instead labor and 
capital are here united: the Union 
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holds the boards and Capital pays to 
see it. 

Mr. Richard Bissell, the owner of a 
real Sleep-Tite factory in the Middle 
West, is a man of many parts. He has 
written about towboats and rivers, and 
then made extra dividends on his fac- 
tory by putting it into a novel called 
7%% Cents which has burgeoned into 
this musical in collaboration ‘with 
George Abbott. Certainly few factories 
have had a bigger or happier adver- 
tisement. 

Pajamas, in nascent condition, on a 
long line of sewing machines, are on 
view as the curtain is lifted but so 
skillfully has Lemuel Avers combined 
realism with good colors and lighting 
that, although Act [ is bounded mostly 
by the factory, the scene pictures are 
amusingly original. A Union pienic in 
Act IL offers happy ‘opportunity to 
everyone for dancing and even some 
knife throwing by Eddie Foy, Jr. Jazz 
has its way in a scene in a roadhouse. 
Like a horse with a quick walk, the 
Pajama Game never lags. 

Mr. Abbott with Jerome Robbins are 
responsible for the direction with 
choreography by Bob Fosse of M.G.M. 
The music and lyrics by Richard Adler 
and Jerry Ross have a_ contagious 
unhackneved gaiety. Pajama Game 
treats of evervday life but lights it 
with humor. From the slow-up strike 


to the heroine singing a love song on 
a hand truck and to Eddie Foy, Jr., as 
the time-checker it’s all amusing. Janis 
Paige has plenty of stvle as the Griev- 
ance Committee and John Raitt’s fine 
voice gives emphasis to the blunt Su- 
perintendent. There is also a new dan- 


cer, Carol Haney-——once a partner of 
Gene Kelly’s—-who has a pert person- 
ality all her own. 

Pajamas don’t appear in bulk on the 
stage till the Fashion Show at the end 
when occurs the one bit of question- 
able taste—the Superintendent and the 
Grievance Committee exploit the same 
model, each wearing half of it! Other- 
wise the Pajama Game is thoroughly 
good fun offering no strain on the 
mental processes. -Af the St. James. 


THE CITY CENTER.—As a new ven- 
ture of City Center, the Light Opera 
Company opened this Spring for a six 
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weeks’ season of three operas, Show 
Boat, Fledermaus and Carousel. Of the 
three, Fledermaus was the least impor- 
tant. It seemed more than ever a so- 
phisticated version of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan but the humor especially in 
English—was trite and the Viennese 
archness turned coy. The Russian 
Prince sung by Donald Gramm and 
Gloria Lind’s beautiful Rosalinda were 
redeeming features but on the whole 
Johann Strauss appeared anemic after 
the melodious lavishness of Jerome 
Kern. 

Show Boat was given an excellent 
production which stood comparison 
stoutly with the sumptuousness of the 
original and the two revivals. It fea- 
tured Burl Ives as Captain Andy, a part 
which was fine for his affable person- 
alitv but afforded him no songs. Law- 
rence Winters sang “Ole Man River” 
with a rich virility and Helena Bliss 
avoided sentimentality in “My Bill.” 
One of the City Center Opera Com- 
pany’s tenors, Robert Rounseville, was 
a rewarding Ravenal. Show Boat is 
now in the repertoire of the Citv Cen 
ter’s Light Opera Company as it well 
deserves. 

My favorite among favorite Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s musicals, Carousel, 
has not been revived since it was pro 
duced in 1945 and out of the original 
company both Bambi Linn, who cre- 
ated the ballet of Julie’s daughter and 
John Conte, the earringed seafaring 
villain, are back in their old roles. 
The haunting story of Liliom trans- 
ferred from Budapest to Maine is now, 
as Carousel, as stirring a folk tale of 
New England as Oklahoma is of the 
West. Liliom himself, now called Bills 
Bigelow, is still a barker in a carousel] 
but a big Yankee buitly instead of a 
slick little Hungarian. Julie, faithful 
and devoted, is the same girl whether 
in Hungary or the U.S.A. and her best 
friend, Carrie, has inspired Hammer- 
stein with a delightful little idvl about 
Carrie and that highly respectable fish- 
erman, Enoch Snow. 

The captivating lvric “When I Marry 
Mr. Snow” was never better sung than 
it is now by Barbara Cook. Equally 
satisfactory is Don Blackey’s Enoch. 
Chris Robinson brings acting ability 
and a strong voice to shiftless Billy 














THEATER 


Bigelow and Jean Handzlik sings the 
solos of the “June Is Bustin’ Out All 
Over” and “This Is a Real Nice Clam- 
bake” as well as “You’ll Never Walk 
Alone” and what great songs they are! 
Robert Pagent has revived the cho- 
reography by Agnes de Mille with the 
exciting pantomime of the prologue. 
Indeed it seems astounding that this 
production with sets by Oliver Smith 
and costumes by John Boyt, could have 
been conceived for only a fortnight’s 
run. If sold-out houses are a fair indi- 
cation, however, it should have an ex- 
tended run. Carousel besides its un- 
usual musical score, has exciting ac- 
tion, wholesome humor and a sensitive 
understanding of human nature. It is 
an achievement of which Americans, 
with due tribute to Molnar, author of 
Liliom, may be proud. 


HERE COME THE CLOWNS.—Anyone 
who saw it for the first time without 
a program would undoubtedly list it 
as Eugene O’Neill but, exiling himself 
from his usual sophisticated circles in 
1938, Philip Barry chose to dramatize 
a discussion of the problem of suffer- 
ing and sin set in the milieu of vaude- 
ville vaudeville in the raw sitting 
round in a café after the last show. 
Into their motley midst, strides Clancy, 
a stagehand, who is searching for a 
way to ask a question of God. He has 
had a mystical indication that God 
might be in the theater on Holy Satur- 
day night and has made a disturbance 
there — all for nothing. But Clancy 
knows there must be an answer and 
although he has lost everything—baby, 
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wife, home, job— Clancy is not dis- 
couraged because he believes in God 
and still treasures his memories of 
happiness. He is even willing to accept 
an offer of help from the new head- 
liner, Professor Pabst, the Illusionist. 
“Only truth can set men free,” says the 
Professor, as he strips them one by one 

the ventriloquist, the dancers, the 
dwarf—of their last illusion of good- 
ness in life. He even poisons the well 
of Clanecy’s memories. What has be- 
come of God’s mercy? 

It is not until the Illusionist dis- 
guises himself as the mysterious Mr. 
Concannon, the absentee owner of the 
theater and Clancy’s symbol of deity, 
that Clancy recognizes the voice of the 
powers of evil. He calls on St. Michael 
and in a sudden encounter with his 
wife, God’s love is revealed to him in 
the compassion he feels for her sinful- 
ness and Clancy understands that sin 
and suffering can exist only in the ter- 
rifying but glorious power of our own 
free will. St. Michael has won. 

Eddie Dowling once gave a splendid 
performance of Claney at the Booth 


Theater in 1938 but the play was curi- 


ously enough considered highly ob- 
scure in meaning. Since then it has 
been shelved until this past May when 
a company called Theater Album put 
on a very excellent performance in the 
Cherry Lane Theater. Here Come the 
Clowns may be rather too raw as pala- 
table meat for college theaters; there 
are also nine men to three girls in the 
cast but it deserves a better fate than 
oblivion and I would like to register 
thanks to Theater Album. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


January, 1953 


THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH.—Mostly a 
monologue for the very varied come- 
dian, Tom Ewell, the comedy becomes 
repetitious as the only joke is adultery. 

At the Fulton 


March 
THE Fiery SEASON.—Not successful 
in London, this farce of the Garment 
Trade is still popular here with Rich- 
ard Whorf and Menasha Skulnik.—- Af 
the Cort, 


July 


Can-Can.—The rowdy side of Paris 
in the ’90’s is the theme of Cole Por- 
ter’s latest opus.—At the Shubert. 


November 

TEA AND SYMPATHY.-—Joan Fontaine 
is now replacing Deborah Kerr, and 
Anthony Perkins—son of the late Os- 
good Perkins—is taking John Kerr’s 
role of the boy who is the victim of 
scandalous gossip at the boarding 
school of which Miss Fontaine is 
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now the headmaster’s wife. Unsavory 
drama which places sentimental halo 
round adultery.—At the Ethel Barry- 
more. 

December 


Vicror BorGe.—A one-man show 
which is more amusing than most mu- 
sicals.-At the Golden. 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON. 
David Wayne and John Forsythe in 
the Pulitzer Prize play-—the most de- 
lightful of many a vear.—-Afl the Martin 
Beck. 
January, 1954 


SABRINA FAIr. Margaret Sullavan, 
Joseph Cotten and John Williams are 
now replaced by Leora Dana, Tod An- 


drews and Frederick Worlock in this 


most agreeable comedy about a chauf- 
feur’s daughter and a Long Island mil- 
lionaire.—At the Royale. 


THE Souiim Goip CapiLuac, Jose- 
phine Hull is pure goid herself as a 
minority stockholder in George Kauf- 
man’s funny satire of large 
tions._-At the Music Box. 


corpora- 


February 


On MEN! OH Women!-—The open- 
ing scene in the office of the psycho- 
analyst, Franchot Tone, is so very 
funny that it carries the rest of the 
comedy by Edward Chodoroyv who is 
no more interested in morals than the 
psychoanalvsts..-Aft the Henry Miller. 


REMARKABLE Mr. PENNYPACKER. 
Burgess Meredith is the unusual hero 
of a comedy set in New Jersey in the 
‘90's. A parent who has either eight 
or sixteen little Pennypackers? The 
playwright solves the problem with a 
good many laughs.—-At the Coronet. 


Kis mMetT.—As the Beggar in Baghdad, 
Alfred Drake was never in better form 


in this musical which has set Otis 
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Skinner’s favorite vehicle to a score 
made up from the works of Borodin. 
Elaborate pageantry and dances. —Al 
the Ziegfeld. 


ALMANAC. With Harry Belafonte 
out of the cast, the best numbers are 
cancelled in this sultry and not very 
funny revue with Hermione Gingold 
and Billy de Wolfe.---At the Imperial. 


March 


THe Caine Mutiny Courr MARTIAL. 
Barry Sullivan is now replacing Henry 
Fonda in this absorbing drama in 
which Queeg is so remarkably played 
by Llovd Nolan. Tickets are selling 
weeks in advance.--At the Plymouth. 


May 


Tue GoLtpEN AppLeE.— Witty musical 
based on Homer combining a Grecian 
satire with America of 1900. There is 
no spoken dialogue but the words and 
music are equally gay and amusing. It 
was moved up from the Phoenix Thea- 
ter by popular demand and won the 
Drama Critics’ Award.—At the Alvin. 


June 


By tHe BEAUTIFUL SEA, A sunny 
musical about Coney Island some fifty 
vears ago, warmed by Shirley Booth as 
the proprietor of a theatrical boarding- 
house and headliner in vaudeville who 
falls in love with a Shakespearean 
actor. Jolly musie by Arthur Schwartz 
and great scenic effects by Jo Miel- 
ziner.-At the Majestic. 


ANNIVERSARY WALTZ. A marital 
comedy based on such an ugly inci- 
dent in the past that it discolors the 
whole play. Macdonald Carey and 
Kitty Carlisle do their best with 
shoddy material.—At the Broadhurst. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS opened at the Jones 
Beach Marine Theater on June 24th. 












































NOVELS REVIEWEI 


A SEED UPON THE WIND 

by William Michelfelder 

Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50 
Of the many imitations of the mode 
and mood of Graham Greene we have 
been having these past few year, A 
Seed Upon the Wind appears to be 
one of the most thoroughgoing. Mr. 
Michelfelder has taken what Greene 
calls “the badge of loneliness” for his 
arch symbol. His sense of tension and 
contrast between “the rock of church- 
dom” and “the depths of human love” 
is clearly in Greene’s neo-romantic 
manner. Yet this novel is worth the 
attention of adult readers for what the 
author has made of a borrowed meth- 
od, and for the astonishing degree to 
which he has acclimatized it to the 
American scene. 

In his story of an apostate physician 
and an equally apostate nurse, both 
first employed by a Catholic hospital 
and then by a Methodist one, Mr. 
Michelfelder has a somewhat too rep- 
resentative collection of “Catholic fat 
cats” and “seraphic gangsters,” most 
of them “tasting damnation,” to offer. 
The doctors of Providence Hospital 
and the sisters who are in charge are 
in varying degrees responsible for Dr. 
Carew’s difficulties: ‘Pushin’ God 
against him instead of tryin’ to push 
him toward God.” But marginal com- 
mentary on Catholic usages proves not 
to be enough, and Mr. Michelfelder has 
recourse to melodrama, with unhappy 
results. 

A Seed Upon the Wind is Catholic in 
subject matter and in much of. its 
spirit. Its manner, a borrowed one, is 
nonetheless subtle and convincing. It 
is to be hoped that the author will soon 
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come into his own manner, and that 
he will, without losing the sympathy 
of involvement with his characters, 
come to a less sentimental and more 
just evaluation which will find that not 
al! Catholics are “bullies” and all Prot- 
estants “samaritans.” 


SAINTS IN HELL 

by Gilbert Cesbron 

Doubleday. $3.75 
The case of the priest-workers of 
France has been settled in Rome; this 
novel, translated from the French, was 
not written in advocacy of continuing 
the movement, nor should its publica- 
tion in English now be taken as such. 
Considered solely as an imaginative re- 
creation of some aspects of the life of 
the Church in today’s France, this is a 
remarkable book. 

Pierre is a priest-worker, stationed 
in Sagny, a suburb of Paris. Sagny is 
a “hell” indeed, a hell of exploitation 
of workers and of fantastically inade- 
quate housing. Nearby, of course, is 
“the Land of Smiles,” the rich and con- 
tented Paris of the great boulevards 
and fine homes and public buildings. 
Although most of the inhabitants of 
Sagny are nominal Catholics, almost 
none of them practice their religion. 
Henri, a Communist Party worker, 
has a great influence over the men of 
Sagny, an influence Pierre contests 
with “my way of winning souls.” One 
of the most symbolic moments occurs 
when Luis, a Spaniard and former 
Loyalist, lies dying a room away from 
where Pierre is saying Mass—as the 
police enter. And as background for 
Pierre’s activities is the anguish of the 
Cardinal-Archbishop, helpless in a sea 
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of misery. “If I can unsettle one or 
two liberal minds,” the author writes 
in a forenote, “that will be enough.” 
The issue of worker-priests apart, 


Saints in Hell is an act of contempla- 
tion of the most compelling, most un- 
settling kind. 


TOWER OF IVORY 

by Rodolfo L. Fonseca 

Messner. $3.75 
This novel is translated from the Span- 
ish original of a Uruguayan physicist 
who has turned writer. For his basic 
situation Mr. Fonseca, who writes with 
detachment and reverence despite the 
sensational qualities of his subject mat- 
ter, takes the return of a small com- 
munity of nuns from China. The 
community convent had been overrun 
by a Chinese Red advance, and the 
nuns had all been violated. The sor- 
rowing community is returning to 
Italy when the story opens. 

Rome, of course, has told the sisters 
that they are modern martyrs and has 
permitted them to choose between re- 
newing their vows or returning to the 
world. The “Asiatics” are housed in 
a remote mountain convent; one sis- 
ter flees to the world before the 
period of retreat is ended, but all the 
others elect to remain. Two are deliv- 
ered of children; one child dies, the 
other lives. Had the book ended here, 
it might have been a moving testimony 
to the spoliation of innocence that 
characterizes our times. But the au- 
thor chose to add an improbable plot: 
the living child must grow up to marry 
a man who will have as mistress the 
ex-nun who left the “Asiaties’; and 
the child’s mother, still a nun, will be 
the accidental cause of the ex-nun’s 
death. Many readers will be appalled 
by the book’s inflated prose and wild 
use of coincidence; others will find the 
general situation, however reverently 
handled, inherently distasteful. 


THE GIPSY IN THE 
by Margery Sharp 
Little, Brown. $3.50 

After the plodding industry of novel- 

ists who square off to some social 

problem to pursue for hundreds of 
pages, the light, deft touch of so care- 
ful a literary artist as Margery Sharp 


PARLOUR 
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is exceedingly welcome. Paradoxi- 
cally, it is Miss Sharp’s airy touch 
which makes her, unlike the solemn 
reportorial observers, a serious novel- 
ist. For she is always serious about 
the thing that, in the long run, counts 
most: the craft. The Gipsy in the Par- 
lour achieves accuracy in social por- 
trait, but it is out for bigger game: 
human beings caught in the business 
of being themselves. 

In the center of things are the larger- 
than-life Sylvesters, a Devonshire fam- 
ily of highly successful farmers, flour- 
ishing in the spacious days of Queen 
Victoria. The Sylvester sons marry 
wives as huge as themselves. All ex- 
cept Stephen. When Stephen comes 
home with his bride-to-be, Fanny 
Davis, all the other Sylvesters are puz- 
zied and dismayed. For Fanny, a mil- 
liner, is undersized and delicate. After 
the Assembly, where Fanny danced 
with the Lord-Lieutenant and was 
quite the belle of the ball, Fanny went 
promptly into a decline. The Sylvester 
parlor became a_esickroom, where 
Fanny (still Miss Davis) for months 
alternately languished and held court. 
Slowly Fanny’s plot for power is re- 
vealed, and slowly Aunt Charlotte, the 
senior Sylvester wife, foils it. “I b’aint 
speaking of the lusts of the flesh, 
Fanny Davis,” says Aunt Grace at one 
point in the struggle, “but of the lust, 
or appetite, for mastery; which I in 
my time have striven with, to its cast- 
ing out.”” How Fanny’s appetite is cast 
out for her makes a most amusing 
story. 


THE SECRET STAIR 

by Phyllis Bottome 

Harcourt. $3.50 
“Be as happy as you can—and as re- 
ligious as you must.” Dr. John Mac- 
Taggart says these words to his wife, 
Elizabeth, at one point in their well- 
bred, intricate warfare with each 
other. The species of pragmatic ag- 
nosticism that this statement implies 
seems to permeate this entire book, 
even affecting the actions of Father 
Michael Bretherton, an Anglican priest. 
In other words, both happiness and re- 
ligion are rather insipid in The Secret 
Stair, and so are their opposites. 

The scene is a sanatorium in Swit- 
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zerland presided over by Dr. MacTag- 
gert. On his staff are Dr. Rainer, refu- 
gee and rake, and Marie Celeste, a 
technician and victim of the late war. 
Elizabeth MacTaggart, estranged from 
her husband, and presently at the hos- 
pital as a lay person, is a nurse; earlier 
on she had deliberately allowed a Nazi 
patient to die. Michael, the priest, and 
Caroline, a spoiled young English girl, 
are the only patients one gets to know. 
Caroline is ‘fa neurasthenic with a 
poisoned tongue”; it is she, with her 
lies and her attempts to win John away 
from Elizabeth, who supplies the im- 
pulse which leads not, as one might 
expect, to catastrophe but to resolu- 
tion—as each of the characters finds, 
after his own fashion, the spiritual 
“stair” to self-knowledge. 


A PRIDE OF LIONS 

by John Brooks 

Harper. $3.50 
“East Bank,” the sign by the railroad 
tracks unblushingly proclaims, “Is the 
Place to Thank.” For Tom Osborne, 
the protagonist of A Pride of Lions, 


Kast Bank is the place to escape from. 


The distance between East Bank in 
New Jersey and New York City is not 
great, but for Tom the two places are 
on opposite sides of the world. In 
East Bank Tom spent his childhood 
und years of dependence; in New 
York, where he works as editor with 
a book publisher, Tom has become a 
different person, his own kind of per- 
son, 

But there is the matter of links and 
roots. Tom cannot overcome the feel- 
ing that he is some kind of traitor be- 
cause he has left East Bank, “where 
his roots were and where he belonged.” 
For the greater part of A Pride of Lions 
Tom is back in East Bank, gently spar- 
ring with his parents as they gently 
evade all concrete evidence that there 
is a New York, that Tom’s life there is 
a reality. Always there had been the 
polite inquiring about Tom’s interests, 
so different from his parents’ interests; 
ulways the vagueness and the disbelief. 
There had never been any bitterness 
between the two generations, nor was 
there now as Tom returned, to per- 
suade his father not to endanger hi: 
health by fighting a new industry 
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whose coming to East Bank would 
change it beyond recognition. At 
home his father lies seriously ill, and 
as Mary Allison, the girl he intends to 
marry, comes for a visit, Tom occupies 
himself by “comparing the two sides 
of his life, trying to fit them together 
into a whole.” From such slight mater- 
ial Mr. Brooks has worked deftly and 
with awareness of nuance; A Pride of 
Lions is a careful book which does not 
overreach itself. 


THE DESPERATE HOURS 

by Joseph Hayes 

Random House. $3.50 

The dramatic contrast between an 
atavistic situation of primitive emo- 
tion and the complex web of modern 
society, both delicately held in sus- 
tained balance, gives The Desperate 
Hours a special quality that removes 
it from the category of mere “thriller.” 
The basic situation is simple and ar- 
resting. Three convicts, escaped from 
a Federal prison near Terre Haute, 
force their way into a home just on the 
outskirts of Indianapolis. Here, for 
two days, they remain, holding the 
owner and his family in complete 
terror. 

A kind of intricate impasse is set up. 
Glenn Griffin, the leader of the con- 
victs, decides that the members of the 
family must appear to be going about 
their usual affairs. Dan Hilliard and 
his daughter, Cindy, go to work; young 
Ralph and Mrs. Hilliard remain home. 
As the police work slowly and me- 
thodicaliy and Dan Hilliard struggles 
helplessly to extricate his family, the 
convicts fight among themselves for 
dominance. Mr. Hayes’ plot is won- 
derfully elaborate and convincing, and 
it rings emotionally true. The Des- 
perate Hours is an “entertainment” 
that can be generally recommended. 


NEVER VICTORIOUS, 
NEVER DEFEATED 

by Taylor Caldwell 

McGraw-Hill. $3.95 
Miss Caldwell, the novelist, pays a 
compliment to Miss Caldwell, the poet, 
in the title of the formidably lengthy 
and, frankly, quite boring novel. The 
title, which describes man in general, 
is taken from a four-line poem by Tay- 
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lor Caldwell. “The cheater,” Miss Cald- 
well’s stanza proclaims in its second 
line, “yields up his loot to the cheat- 
ed.” Oddly enough, it is difficult to 
reconcile the sentiment of this second 
line with the thematic concern of the 
novel. 

In one earlier novel Miss Caldwell 
placed the blame for America’s ills at 
the door of the munitions makers; in 
another, our large-scale farmers were 
the villains. Now it is “the silent mas- 
ters,” those unnamed and unknown 
liberals who stimulate wars, promote 
socialism, and chip away at a benign 
capitalism, who are responsible. Some 
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of the members of the large clan of 
DeWitts and Marshalls, intermarried 
families of railroad tycoons, oppose 
the secret masters; others (the moral 
weaklings) join them. The reader is 
exposed to four generations of the 
family as its tyrants and weaklings 
come and go, and as its railroad 
holdings steadily increase. There are 
some Catholic touches in all this that 
should be mentioned (even though 
they are as unreal as everything else) : 
Allan (for Aloysius) Marshall returns 
to the Church at his death; 
Tony, in the grand way of 
becomes an archbishop. 


his son 


the clan 


Other New Books 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Translated by James A. Kleist, S.J., 


and Joseph L. Lilly, C.M. 

Bruce. $5.00 
This is a translation of the New Testa- 
ment into English from the original 
Greek by two noted scholars who are 
now deceased. Both of them were ad- 
mirably equipped for the task. Father 
Kleist, who was a professor of Classi- 
cal Greek in several Jesuit universities 
and the author of a number of works 
on Classical and Biblical Greek, en- 
joyed an international reputation in 
his field. Father Lilly, an eminent 
Scriptural authority, was for many 
vears assistant professor of New Testa- 
ment exegesis at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America until his death in 1952. 
The Four Gospels have been translated 
by Father Kleist, and the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles and the Apoca- 
lypse by Father Lilly. 

Father Kleist has succinctly stated 
the purpose of the work, when he says 
on Page VI of the General Foreword 
that his principal object in translating 
the Gospels “has been to render the 
Greek into such modern English as I 
felt would prove itself to American 
Catholics.” Father Lilly has been ani- 


mated by the same spirit in the part 
translated by him. 

For this reason, obsolete words and 
expressions have been sedulously 
avoided, and modern terms, which the 
ordinary reader can readily grasp, 
have been used instead. A “steward” 
becomes a “manager,” a “publican”’ is 
referred to as a “tax-collector,” and 
“hired man” is employed in place of 
“hirelings.” Obscure phraseology has 
also been carefully shunned. In the 
Our Father “hallowed be Thy Name” 
becomes “may You be known and 
glorified,” and “lead us not into temp- 
tation” gives way to “do not expose us 
to temptation.” In St. Matthew’s ac- 
count of the Last Supper, “Drink of it, 
every one of you” supplants the vague 
rendering of the Chalioner-Rheims 
version, “Drink ye all of this!” 

Father Kleist admits in the General 
Foreword on Page VII that it “seemed 
necessary at times to use several words 
to convey the connotations of a single 
word in the Greek.” He has done this 
in St. Matthew xxv. 30, “Oh, how that 
region will resound with the ‘weeping 
and gnashing of teeth!” Although this 
is an improvement on the Challoner- 
Rheims version, “There shall be 
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weeping and gnashing of teeth,” the 
rendition of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine Edition, “where 
there will be weeping, and the gnash- 
ing of teeth,” is a better approximation 
of the Greek. In general, however, the 
late Fathers Kleist and Lilly by their 
scholarship and by their utilization of 
simple, everyday English have given 
the average reader a clear, exact and 
smoothly flowing translation of the 
original Greek. 
RicHarp B. Fariey, C.S.P. 


CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA 

A Series of Articles from 

The Commonweal 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.75 
Few topics have been more to the fore 
among Catholics in recent years than 
the precise function of the layman in 
the Church. Every channel of Catholic 
instruction from the diocesan week- 
lies to the Papal Encyclicals have 
manifested intense interest in the sub- 
ject. Prolonged study by the theolo- 
gians and _ authoritative § directions 


from the Popes have clarified the mat- 


ter immensely. 

In addition to saving his own soul 
and exercising a personal apostolate 
by an exemplary life, prayer for oth- 
ers, and assisting others spiritually by 
casual conversation — he is called to 
participate in a vast “social” aposto- 
late. Our civilization has to an alarm- 
ing degree become secularized and 
paganized. And its re-Christianization 
will not be accomplished merely by 
individuals however dedicated and 
zealous. The layman, therefore, has 
been called to help Christianize the hu- 
man and secular life of man-—the mar- 
ket places of the world wherein the 
individual works out his salvation. He 
is to mediate Christ to the secular sur- 
roundings he enters every day. 

The Catholic press, colleges and pul- 
pits of the country—following the lead 
of the hierarchy—have endeavored to 
deepen in the layman a sense of his 
sacred responsibilities. And this vol- 
ume represents one of the fruits of that 
effort. All but two of the contributors 
to this book are Catholic laymen. They 
are observing, devoted and articulate. 
As exact diagnosis must precede reme- 
dies and cures, these writers endeavor 
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to throw light on various aspects of the 
impact of Catholicism in America. 
Clergy and Laity, Education, Catholics 
and American Democracy, Social Re- 
form, Science, Art, Literature—are a 
few of the subjects they treat. 

If the layman is to fulfill his sacred 
duties to the Church, he must observe 
his surroundings realistically, report 
his findings candidly, and manifest his 
needs. This the various writers have 
done. We may sometimes disagree 
with their estimates, or question some 
detail of their solutions. But we can 
be heartily grateful that the Catholic 
laymen of our country have produced 
so enlightening, always. stimulating, 
and sometimes provocative a collec- 
tion of papers. 

JOHN T. McGinn, C.S.P. 
RELIGION BEHIND THE 
TRON CURTAIN 
by George N. Shuster 
Macmillan. $4.00 ’ 
The author of this book occupies a 
post theoretically desirable, yet neces- 
sarily at times uncomfortable; for he 
is in close contact with both sides of 
many a controversy, and hence open 
to criticism from both; and he must 
always be discreet. When he does 
speak out strongly in praise or censure, 
therefore, his words carry more than 
ordinary weight. With this in mind, 
readers are impressed by his calm but 
devastating account of the terror 
which dominates countries that have 
fallen under Soviet control — already 
an appallingly large number of coun- 
tries and. steadily growing larger. 
Drawings upon printed documents, 
written communications, privileged in- 
terviews, and personal observation, Dr. 
Shuster tells a story which should per- 
suade the world that Soviet leaders are 
bent upon the destruction of both mo- 
rality and religion. In the countries he 
presents, we see Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews indiscriminately forced to 
choose between submission and _tor- 
ture. In Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary, Albania, 
or the Balkans, it is always the same 
pattern. To have an authentic picture 
of the new world which the Soviet is 
in the process of creating, is not a 
pleasant experience for the reader; but 
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it may well be profitable. On the whole 
the author tells little that is really new; 
but he sifts and arranges details that in 
many people’s minds are scattered and 
confused. To reduce this huge mass of 
material to order was not an easy task; 
and it is not surprising that sometimes 
we come upon an obscure sentence, as 
in the note on bottom of page 148. 
JosepH McSortey, C.S.P. 


BISHOP HEALY: 
BELOVED OUTCAST 

by Albert S. Foley, S.J. 

Farrar, Straus & Young. $3.50 
Few will read this book without wish- 
ing that Father Foley had given a full- 
length biography of Bishop Healy. An 
extended answer to a question put to 
the author by a student at Howard 
University, Washington: “Why is it 
that no Negro priest can ever hope ta 
rise in the ministry to become a bishop 
in your Church?” this book is the 
story of a priest, born of a white father 
and a slave girl, who rose to one of the 
highest positions which the Church 
has to offer, that of the episcopate. 


And this happened in the United States 


when it was even more difficult for 
Negroes than at the present moment. 
Father Foley tells this remarkable 
story with delicacy and restraint. He 
does it so well, indeed, that the book 
is a rediscovery of a man who has been 
a living legend even in the diocese 
where once he was chief shepherd. 

James Augustine Healy was born on 
April 6, 1830, near Clinton, Georgia, 
and died in Portland, Maine, on Au- 
gust 5, 1900. In the intervening years 
he was schooled at Holy Cross, the 
Grand Seminary of Montreal, and at the 
Seminary of Saint Sulpice in Paris. He 
was ordained in 1854 and almost im- 
mediately took up his priestly work in 
the archdiocese of Boston. On Febru- 
ary 12, 1875, he was elected to the see 
of Portland. For twenty-five years he 
presided over the destinies of the 
Church in Maine and New Hampshire, 
a great orator and a tireless worker 
who was loved by the people. By 
many of his priests he was held in rev- 
erence. Before he died, he was ap- 
pointed an assistant at the pontifical 
throne. 

Beyond a few scattered references 
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to the 
priests 


Healy brothers who became 
James Augustine, the bishop; 
Patrick, the Jesuit; and Sherwood, 
priest of the Boston archdiocese 
there has been little printed material 
on this unique sequence in the story of 
American Catholicism. Father Foley 
set out to remedy the situation, first 
by gathering material from. several 
archival deposits and then presenting 
it in its present form, not as an indica- 
tion of the way in which American 
Catholicism solved its colored prob- 
lem, but rather as another example of 
the official attitude of the Church to- 
ward all its children irrespective of 
race or color. One sees this attitude 
reflected in the healthy stand regard- 
ing the Healys taken by such men as 
Bishop Fitzpatrick of Boston, the Jesu- 
its at Holy Cross, and the Montreal Sul- 
picians, 

Nevertheless there are many ques- 
tions about Bishop Healy yet unan- 
swered, many facets of his life so in- 
triguing that they prompt further in- 
terest. One would like to see more of 
that unusual family of his, hidden as 
it was in the wilds of early Georgia, 
with its plantation life of slaves and 
free; of a father another Gerald 
O’Hara, but a better one—who would 
not raise his children as other planters 
raised theirs under similar circum- 
stances; who provided freedom, an 
education and, in time, the Catholic 
Faith for his ten offspring, in spite of 
the barbed criticism of his neighbors; 
And of that mysterious woman, half 
slave, half free, concerning whom not 
even the diligent researches of Father 
Foley have been able to give us much 
information. These are some of the 
first challenges to our curiosity. There 
are others, of course, not the least of 
which is the almost continuous impact 
of white prejudice on the sensibilities 
of the young Healy, especially when 
he came to realize his superiority, in- 
tellectually and culturally, over some 
of those who would patronize him be- 
cause of his origin. 

It is well that this book has been 
written, even in its abbreviated form, 
not merely to reconstitute Bishop 
Healy in the hierarchical framework 
of our religious history, but for several 
other reasons. The book is essentially 
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a sociological study, and here is its 
special value. It should be read from 
this viewpoint rather than from that 
of an episcopal biography. Perhaps one 
of the most salutary reasons is the en- 
couragement it may give to the in- 
creasing number of colored boys and 
men who are coming to the priesthood. 
Their problems may be solved more 
-asily, more perfectly, in the light of 
the experiences of this first Negro 
bishop in the American hierarchy. 
Who knows but that some of them, 
like Bishop Healy, are destined for the 
JosEPH B. Cope. 


episcopate? 


THE NEW CENTURY 
CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES 

Three Volumes 

Edited by Clarence L. Barnhart 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 339.50 
The original Century Cyclopedia of 
Names was published in 1894. It was 
still in common use a few years ago 
but librarians and scholars persistent- 
ly clamored for an up-to-date edition 
Over 350 specialists began in 1947 the 
work of modernization and the fin- 
ished volumes are now published. 
More than twice as much material is 
found in this work as in the original. 
There are over 100,000 entries totaling 
1,370 pages. It is at the same time a 
companion to world history, a_pro- 
nouncing gazetteer, a biographical dic- 
tionary, a Biblical guide and a _ pro- 
nouncing dictionary of foreign names 
from every period and culture. 

Catholic names and_ subjects are 
competently treated. Notable among 
the Consulting Editors were Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Gibbons, S.J., of America, and 
Dr. George N. Shuster. Among the 
special subject consultants were Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, Howard Patch, Frank 
Sullivan, Cyril Clemens and Father 
Gerald Walsh, S.J. (now deceased). 

This cyclopedia is a must for libra- 
ries and schools, in fact for anyone 
who wants detailed information about 
and correct pronunciation of persons 
and places. Ordinary dictionaries con- 
tain only a fraction of the material 
presented here. Of special value in 
these days of news dispatches about 
foreign cities and countries are the 
pronunciations of foreign names. In- 
stead of attempting to Anglicize a pro- 
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nunciation, the editors have tried to 
approximate the native pronunciation. 

To an editor, one of the most unique- 
ly serviceable features is the Chrono- 
logical Table of World History near 
the end of Vol. III. Throughout the 
typography is clear and sharp, the 
binding beautiful and durable. The 
three volumes are masterpieces of 
book manufacture. 

JoHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


ALL IN GOOD TIME 
by G. B. Stern 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50 

Long famous for her novels and essays, 
Miss Stern now writes a charmingly 
unpretentious account of her conver- 
sion and her subsquent life in the 
Church. Born in 1890 of vaguely Jewish 
parents, Miss Stern became a Catholic 
only in 1947, after a long, but not, the 
reader feels, very dusty trip. “Two 
steps forward and three back,” she 
stumbled as most do, but the final step 
once taken, she was at home with the 
purest of the saints and the simplest 
of devotions. A substantial part of All 
in Good Time details the joyous dis- 
coveries of the riches of the Faith that 
are the strawberries and cream of con- 
verts. But there are also hard crusts 
worth chewing on here. “What’s the 
use of it?” a friend asked her. In her 
answer, Miss Stern refuses to adver- 
tise religion as a panacea for head- 
aches, rheumatism or neuroses. The 
best “use of it,” she finds, is not the 
comfort but the discomfort, the shock- 
ing awareness of one’s own bad con- 
duct, and the difliculty of behaving 
like the admired St. Thérése for three 
consecutive minutes. Cradle Catholics 
and converts alike will nod their heads 
in agreement; and will generally en- 
joy this account of a late childhood in 
the Church, told by a nature and culti- 
vated craftsman. Ruru M. AMEs. 


THE UNICORN 
William Butler Yeats’ Search for Reality 
by Virginia Moore 
Macmillan. $6.50 
The influence of Yeats, whose poetry 
has seldom been considered a mirror 
of his age, has nevertheless had a pro- 
found effect on world literature from 
the 1920’s to our own day. When Yeats 
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died in 1939, W. H. Auden, who was 
witheringly scornful of his religious 
ideas, penned one of his best poems 
in honor of the Irish poet, and T. S. 
Eliot has expressed admiration for his 
artistic integrity and wisdom. Thus he 
has been judged by those considered 
his peers in poetry. 

This minutely detailed study traces 
the seventy-year development or, more 
exactly, metamorphosis, of a genius. 
The problem at the center of his life 
was religion, or the lack of it, and in 
his constantly developing philosophy- 
religion is found an unused key to his 
life and works. Miss Moore’s book 
makes the first complete study of his 
sources and lends new respectability 
to his much discussed (and, the au- 
thor contends, much misunderstood) 


occultism by relating it to the theories 
Hegel 


of Heraclitus, Plato, 
and Gentile. 

In addition to the detailed analysis 
of Yeats’ sources, new biographical in- 
formation is brought forth from 
lengthy conversation with “George” 
Yeats, the poet’s wife, with Ezra Pound 
and with the fabulous Maud Gonne. An 
entirely new picture is presented of 
his relationship with the famed beauty, 
the inspiration of nearly all he wrote. 

Much heretofore unpublished mate- 
rial is made available, notably the 
form of the Irish “rituals” and the 
“Seven Propositions” of 1937, which 
is the statement of Yeats’ mature phi- 
losophy. Resolving her speculations 
on some of the main tenets of Chris- 
tian belief, the author feels confident 
in asserting that, however unorthodox 
and eclectic, Yeats is certainly to be 
considered a “Christian” poet, though 
she utterly rejects attempts that have 
been made to include him within the 
great body of Catholic tradition. <A 
scholarly, readable and comprehensive 
study as well as a boon to future stu- 
dents, it will dim none of the delight 
of reading the “Wild Swans at Coole.” 

Mary P. Bropy. 


Cusanus, 


LOVE, POWER AND JUSTICE 

by Paul Tillich 

Oxford University Press. $2.50 
Since 1933 the vigorous writings of 
aul Tillich, Professor at the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York 
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City, have established him as The Phi- 
losopher of the contemporary move- 
ment toward a systematization of Prot- 
estant religion. Convinced that ‘man 
cannot solve any of his great problems 
if he does not see them in the light of 
his own being and being-itself,” he has 
injected into Protestant thinking a 
stimulating and provocative ontologi- 
cal realism. He refuses to accept a 
blind faith or an irrational leap as sub- 
stitutes for man’s cognitive encounters 
with life. Without falling into a pessi- 
mistic irrationalism and without suc- 
cumbing to the limited horizons of the 
experimental method, Tillich reaches 
the depths of being in his effort to save 
psychology and sociology, ethics and 
jurisprudence, political theory and 
educational method from a cynical and 
meaningless idealism. 

This book is a mature synopsis of 
his “philosophical theology.” The au- 
thor acknowledges that his analysis is 
provisional and his synthesis incom- 
plete. He is forced to condense his rea- 
soning and in summarizing his posi- 
tion he runs the risk of oversimplifica- 
tion. Nevertheless, he entertains no 
doubts that ontology precedes every 
other cognitive approach to reality. 
“One cannot escape ontology if one 
wants to know.” 

For Tillich, being is 
ticularized existence. It is not only 
itself but non-being which is “that 
quality of being by which everything 
that participates in being is negated.” 
Therefore, “being comprises itself and 
non-being.” Love is the fundamental 
drive of being toward the union of the 
separated and the estranged. Power is 
the possibility of self-aflirmation in 
spite of internal and external negation. 
Justice is the form in which the power 
of being actualizes itself. Consequent- 
ly, love is both the foundation of power 
and the principle of justice; power is 
the affirmation of love; and justice is 
the form of affirmed love. 

This analysis of ontological reality 
suffers from several ambiguities and 
contradictions. How can being as such 
embrace non-being as such? To posit 
within being simple negation or non- 
being is to destroy being. Being as be- 
ing embraces act and potency, but 
potency is not simple negation. More- 
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over, to assert that finite being is com- 
posed of being and non-being is am- 
biguous. If non-being is simple nega- 
tion then there is no finite subject 
existing which is both being and non- 
being. On the other hand, if non-being 
is potential being then there is an ex- 
isting finite subject composed of actual 
being and potential being. This am- 
biguity as to the meaning of non-being 
leads Tillich to the absurd conclusion 
that God is constituted by more non- 
being than any other being. 

In his application of the notion of 
justice to justification of man by God 
the author seems to empty religious 
justification of all ontological content. 
Though he asserts that grace or theo- 
logical justice is a form, the unjust man 
remains ontologically unjust after 
justification. Despite his realistic ap- 
proach to justice Tillich has stopped 
short of repudiating the traditional 
Protestant notion of justification by 
faith alone. It appears that at this 


point his ontological philosophy is at 
odds with his theological interpreta- 
tion of Pauline justification. 


Tillich’s ontological approach is 
very commendable and his excellent 
insights into the nature of love, power, 
and justice are not to be minimized. 
The book is well worth reading for it 
is the interesting odyssey of a power- 
ful intellect in an absorbing search for 
an ontological solution to the riddle of 
reality. JOHN Carr, C.S.P. 


CLOWN 

by Emmett Kelly 

Prentice-Hall. $3.95 
Many an American lad has dreamed 
of running away from home to follow 
the bright red wheels of the circus 
wagons but few have done it as cir- 
cuitously as Emmett Kelly did. In his 
rambling autobiography (set down on 
paper by F. Beverly Kelley), the well- 
known Ringling Brothers-Barnum and 
Bailey clown dips nostalgically into a 
rich and zestful past which led him 
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first from his parents’ farm in the 
Ozarks around the time of World 
War I to try his hand at cartooning in 
Kansas City. But cartooning was not 
to be Kelly’s career and, failing to find 
himself a promising niche in that field, 
he was successively a sign painter, 
truck driver, and carnival hand. 

At first Kelly worked as an aerialist 
for second-string outfits which in those 
pre-motorized days rolled along the 
open roads from town to, town ali 
through the lucrative summer months 
and then laid up for the winter while 
the personnel hunted around for some 
kind of job to see them through until 
the next season. Kelly knew the circus 
pretly intimately before he had his op- 
portunity to adapt his drawing-board 
creation, Willie the Clown, into a flesh- 
and-blood character which he has 
made so intimately his own. 

Clown is an easy-going narrative. 
Mr. Kelly is not over-concerned with 
dating any of his recollections except 
in terms of major events like World 
Wars but then this is the chronicle of 
a performer’s everyday life and not an 
historical record of the times. Kelly 
had the customary encounters with the 
greats and near-greats; he toured the 
United States and England. He remi- 
nisces about the various catastrophes 
which have struck “the greatest show 
on earth” through the years and he 
pays tribute to his fellow performers 
who grapple with any emergency so 
that the show may go on. 

Kelly’s private life is, unfortunately, 
less interesting than the anecdotes 
which he tells about his career and his 
friends. Twice married and twice 
divorced, Kelly’s marital disasters are 
as near as he ever gets to the conven- 
tional Pagliacci-type of clown. On the 
whole, Clown makes agreeable light 
reading and has enough of the authen- 
tice atmosphere about it to make you 
lick your lips over cotton candy and 
‘ast a fond glance in the direction of 
the big top. RoBerT KAss. 
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THE WORD, by Adrienne von Speyr. 
Translated by Alexander Dru (McKay. 
$2.50). From time to time many of us 
play reverently with the sayings of the 
mystics, or turn over and over and in- 
side out a phrase from the Gospels. 
This we do in hope of coming upon 
some new aspect of discovering some 
hitherto unsuspected implication in a 
familiar passage. The saints’ them- 
selves seem often to have indulged in 
this sort of devout exercise—for which 
the fourth Gospel provides especially 
good opportunities. It is with St. 
John’s writings that the author named 
above has been most concerned; and 
working with them, she has fashioned 
no less than four volumes of devou} 
analysis, paraphrase and commentary. 
The present book deals with the awe- 
some opening verses of the fourth Gos- 
pel — that matchless inspired passage 
which is recited at almost every Mass. 
The author is a doctor, a convert to 
the Church, an invalid, who practices 
medicine, takes a leading part in wel- 
fare work and writes books all of 


them in the form of “meditations” on 
the New Testament. Among those who 
give high praise to her work is Cardi- 
nal Innitzer of Vienna. 


PETER E. DIETZ, LABOR PRIEST, 
by Mary Harrita Fox (Univ. of Notre 
Dame. $4.75). Here is the eagerly 
awaited story of a courageous, far- 
sighted priest who died in 1947, at the 
age of sixty-nine. The visitor to Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin will find erected 
over his grave the terse tribute: “Cham- 
pion of Labor.” Original and aggres- 
sive, he was a trail blazer in the prog- 
ress of American workingmen; and his 
particular claim to recognition springs 
from his strenuous and successful fight 
to keep the field in which he worked 
free from socialist domination and 
open to the influence of Catholic prin- 
ciples. Many struggles and much mis- 
understanding were crowded into the 
life of this man, organizer rather than 
scholar, more agitator than writer, 
who will go down in history as the 
founder of the first Catholic labor col- 
lege in the Uniied States. It is unfor- 
tunate that t! book has no index, but 
it does hay: ious and helpful notes. 


OFF THE RECORD, by Ronald Knox 
(Sheed & Ward. $2.50). One might 
employ a number of appropriate ad- 
jectives without quite achieving an 
adequate description of this instructive 
book which a tireless and versatile 
writer has constructed out of the con- 
tents of his personal correspondence 
file. It provides instruction on Catho- 
lic teaching; offers comfort to souls in 
distress; throws light on common spir- 
itual problems. Here, as always, the 
richly gifted author displays an ex- 
traordinary ability to combine play- 
fulness with learning. 

MODERN SAGAS, The Story of the 
Icelanders in North America, by ‘Thor- 
stina Walters (North Dakota Institute 
for Regional Studies. $3.75). The 
daughter of one of the pioneers from 
Iceland who established a colony in 
this country three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, gives here a vivid account of 
the rugged experiences of those hardy 
settlers in North Dakota. Many Amer- 
icans do not realize that Iceland is 
ranked as the most “literate” country 
in all Europe. And many Catholics do 
not realize that Iceland, having been 
first evangelized by Irish monks, held 
fast to its religion, until robbed both 
of its faith and its independence by 
Danish invaders. The present book is 
concerned with neither of these phe- 
nomena, but it does convey an ade- 
quate knowledge of an important, even 
though comparatively small, element 
in our national growth—the fine con- 
tribution made by the Icelandic settle- 
ments in North Dakota. The volume 
before us is the fruit of a fellowship 
awarded to the author by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for sociological and 
historical study. 

BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS, by 
Thomas Merton (New Directions. 
86.00). This book makes plain to mul- 
titudes outside the cloister “some of 
the reasons why the Psalter seems to 
be more than literature to those of us 
who have made it our bread in the 
wilderness.” For long centuries in- 
deed, the psalms have provided nour- 
ishment for countless saints and sin- 
ners. Of late Father Martindale, Msgr. 
Knox and others have drawn the atten- 














tion of contemporary Catholics to the 
spiritual richness of this frequently 
ignored source of inspiration. Here, 
now, is another book which will be 
welcomed enthusiastically by the 
many who have found joy and profit 
in earlier works of the author. 

SHEPHERD’S TARTAN, by Sister 
Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. (Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50). This unenlightening title might 
better have been “Curtain Raised,” or 
even better still “A Nun Raises Her 
Veil.” For the book is meant to be, and 
really is, an unscreening of life in a 
convent—the daily routine of manual 
labor, teaching, recreation, not to men- 
tion (what is added for good measure) 
playful adventures and _ talk about 
nuns’ clothes, especially hats. Most im- 
portant of all, the reader will get here, 
from an authentic source, intelligible 
discussion of the hopes and dreams 
and aspirations which normal Ameri- 
can girls so often realize within the 
four walls of a convent. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS, edited by Waldemar Gurian 
and M. A. Fitzsimons (University of 
Notre Dame Press. $4.25). More like a 
series of small books written by care- 


fully selected authors about subjects 
with which they are familiar, this is 
not an exhaustive volume, not a ref- 
erence book; but it gives a good, gen- 
eral idea of the Catholic Church to 
those readers—and they are many- 
who are more familiar with almost 
every subject than with the Church’s 
own idea of herself and her mission. 
Without knowing precisely what the 
given reader wishes to know, it is not 
easy to single out the most satisfactory 
chapter. Some will be pleased with 
the brief, but fairly thorough, descrip- 
tion of the Church in several of those 
Latin nations where prevalent charac- 
teristics baffle the American Catholic. 
Then there is much to be learned from 
three discussions of the Church vis-a- 
vis human rights and democratic prin- 
ciples. Many will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to learn something about the 
modus operandi of papal diplomacy. 
The place of honor has been given to 
a chapter in many respects more sig- 
nificant than the others, the one in 
which Father John Courtney Murray 
takes up the question he has been pre- 
occupied with in recent years — the 
Church-State problem. 
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Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., 
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